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{ the concluding chapters of 
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AMES AND THE CREDIT 
MOBILIER. 


OAKES 


\ R. OAKES AMES Representative 
st | ( ess from M iwchusett He 
. ma } ‘ t i | eventy yeal 
engage large bu e8S ¢ 
posed to te vel 
J it | l terested 
( Mol r, & company i 
‘ i »b 1 the Pacitie Ra i 
I gy a great risk at the « 
wt made a gt t 1 fit 
I ul tof the exe ng 
, if some of the most « ent 
Cor iblished | 
l by Mr. As to favor leg 
I t bene t« it t | if I I if ot 
é ockhe rs of the Crédit Me 
I a ecome the ’ rm r owne 
hi published on the ¢ of the 
. af oune a ected 
~ i I ! LINI t I Lhe New 
\ ] tated s “proved Phe 
~ i f 1 conclu ely de 
| e truth of Ti charge, so far as it 
cted | When Congress assembled he 
yrved for commitéee of inquiry, and the 
estigation has established the utter fals 
I © a iIsation agal t him 
Most of the er gentlemen named imme 
dia , 





| id i 
\ 6 the character of such gentle 
! Mr 0 1.x, Mr. PATTERSON, Mr 
GARPFIEI Ll « rs seemed to be a suf 
it a ver to what seemed to be a des 
perate campaign slander. The committee 
‘ nuvestigation, however, was ordered by 
the House and ti bre ry began lis 
! hod | been remarkab Mr. M‘Coms 
ul Charged Mr. Ami th corrupting 
nbers of Ce I The proper course 
lor the om ( heretore, was to heats 
Mr. M‘CoMB as a witness, and then to hear 
Mr. AM! explanatior nd if they decided 
t I ch ¢ ick ice as would Var 
' t further proceedings, the House should 
: t But the committee al 


ed Mr. M‘“ $s to appear with counsel 

is prosecutor 
l D 1 with hich the alleged 
transactio1 ere regarded arose from the 
fact tha ock appeared to have been al 
ad at par wi nh Was paying enormous 
dl dends | that it was to be “ earried” 
' | tl ad ads the 4 es paid for it, 
) cold 1 that 1 Ttuture or non- 
owners paid t nterest They would 
t 3 virtua rece the stock for noth ny. 
The o ers kne > that it was an enter 
prise to which Cr ress had granted the pub 
lic money ind other Congressional favors 
might be asked. It was not surprising, 
! retore tl { MM) ever lnnocen " the gyel- 
{ en U have origina procured it 
they should have felt that it would be very 
‘ naging to have ny connection with it 
revealed Yet the ewne1 hip was not crim- 
1, nor 8 it necessarily compromising, 
I the developments of the investigation 


country with amazement. 


ribery is sustained by no ey 
nee, and has rtuail disappeared. But 
there is a painful feeling that the gentlemen 


in plic ated have strange ly prevaricated, u 
ho more, 
In the case of Mr. Patri 
solute ¢ l of any kir 


Lit 


se RSON, after an 


a of owne rship ol 
of d 


receipt 


LV idends, re- 


u produced Wich have not 


been disproved, and a letter from the Sen- 
ator has been published which was plainly | 
meant as an instruction to Mr. AMEs how he | 
should te itify. And the letter is not denied. 

The statement of Mr. COLFAX we considered 

conclusive, and said so. 
Mr. AMEs asserted that upon a certain day 





But subsequently 





he gave him a check for twelve hundred 
dollars upon the sergeant-at-arms, who in 
turn testified that it was paid, althoug | 
does not say that it was to the Vice-I 
dent. The books at the bank in which Mr. | 
Co.irax kept his account show that on the 
following day he deposited twelve hundred 


lollars in bank-notes, plain this re 
markable coincidence Mr. COLFax states 
that he will show that the twelve hundred 
ck irs Which he depos ted came rom an 
other source. Yet there is the check, “ to 
Ss. ¢ or bearer,” which was paid by the 
ergeant-at-arms, 

As no honorable man will willingly believe 
that men whom the country has loved to 
honor are corrupt, so he w be slow to be 

eve them fa fiers. St less will such a 
man maunder Pecksniflian sorrow over theu 
moral fall. The tragedy is not that the gen 
tlemen should have owned the stock, but 
that they should not have told the whole 


simple story of their ownership. [heir course 
has tended to pel suade the country not only 
that they did but that t 


selves thought the 


own it, hey them 


ownership to be shame 


verthel 


, it 
probably there are very 


ful or suspicious. Ne is 
to 


few persons in the country except the mal 


impos 


sible believe 


lent who really do believe these gentle 
men to be corrupt or of ill intent. A foolish 
timidity and pride of consistency are very 
probably the keys to their painful situation 
but we do noé relinquish the hope that they 
may yet satistactor! é cpla n. 

As for Mr. AMES, his object was probably 
to gratify fe yw-members, and to incling 
them favorably to an enterprise in which 


he was deeply interested, but for which no 
legislation was either proposed ot pending, 
iulthough, as we have d e the gover 
ment had alread ded it, it was certain! 
possible that farther aid or some kind of 
legislation might be asked l the me 
ucholy history one thing or ear. and 
that is the universal i ) mong the 
persons implicated hat public ’ ! 
would severely p i yl ‘ 

was even suspi ed It t 
timony to the publ ( science hich 
most honorable and s estive und what 
ever the result of the affair may be which 
has made the name of Oak! AMES 80 ul 
pleasantly conspicuous, every wecused pub 
lic man will hereafter probably prefer to 
meet such charges as Speaker BLAINE met 
them, by a point-blank denial which no de 
velopment can disturb, o1 a plain rela 


tion of all the facts whi bsequent testi 


mony can only confirm. 


ANOTHER SECTARIAN SOP. 

THERE are undonbtedly intelligent Amer 
ican citizens of Irish birth, sincere Roman 
Catholics, who regard political cophancy 
toward them and their faith with profound 
disgust. They see how hollow it is, and 
they know very well that it is wholly self 
ish. Such citizens do not approve the at 
tacks of the priests of their Church upon 
the common-school system of this country, 
for they know the principles of the govern 
ment, and they have seen and still see in 


Kurope the consequences of clerical contro!) 


of the schools. They see, above all, that 
ecclesiastical politics are always narrow, in 
tolerant, and intolerable, and that the neces 


sary result of the assault upon the schools in 


this country is to cover their Church with 


suspicion as an influence disturbing to fre« 
political institutions, Such citizens un- 
doubtedly regard with the unqualitied dis 


felt by all other 
gent persons the proposition recently made 
Mr. Ropert B. ROOSEVELT, 
a Re presentative trom Ne York 


foreign 


approval which is 


intelil 
in Congress by 
W 
He proposes to admit cert 


un seC- 


tarian books free of duty, on the ground that 


they were for the reading of the poor! The 
books named, as specified by Mr. Roost 
VELT, are all Roman Catholic works. But 


not of that 
sect, and who are quite as fond of reading. 


there are poor people who are 


ased 
if Mr. Roost 
he poor, he should 


that the 


W hy should not their books also be rele 
? Wesu 


from duty ? rest that, 
VELT is so considerate fi 


rt 
his by 
all 


all kinds, and evs ry other commodity of ey 


amend proposition asking 
ks of sects and of all sciences and of 


boo 


ery nature which is to be used by the poor, 
should be admitted free of duty. A more 
absurd evasion of the tariff was never pro 


posed, Yet it 
effort made in some quarters to make the 
Roman Catholic 


pet of the government. 


is Only part of the persistent 


denomination the esper ial 
And it proceeds always from the Demo- 

/ cratic party—from the party 
haires protess that the state have 
nothing to do with religious sects, except to 


whose doctri 
should 


secure the equal liberty of ali. That, in 


deed, is the doctrine of all true Americans 
and of all sound political thinkers. But the 


practice of the Democratic party is constant- 
ly hostile to it. Mr. RoosEVELT’s 


tion is a wretched appeal to Buncombe. 


propos 


It 


is an act of homage to a sect to which proba 
bly many of his constituents belong t is 
part of the old Ring policy in this State 
the poli of grants and favors to a single 
sect vhich we have hitherto exposed, and 
shall continue to expose 3 Ol of the most 
sidious and fatal thrusts at American lb 
ert nd equalit ind at free institutions 
every where The Democra party was 80 | 
long ibject thrallde to the great slave | 
lord is Ss re ot ior execu- 
ting the | ‘ nost on ) iristocracy 
n the rld—that tho vho were educated 
I mt " ictively to betray the great 
pl ples of po] ir govel 

Thus wl the Lower Empire of Lovis 
NAPOLEON fl ed it had 1 \(merica 
ipol 380 8 e as cert Democratic 
hewspa] WI ad race in t 
freedom was yet to be s d, the colored 
people had no such contemptuous enemies 
is the Democratic part Yet hen the | 
Irish-born element of the popuiation becam« 
politically important, although as a class it 
Ss vyenerally t most ignorant and iwiess 
the Democratic party gr ed to secul ts 

rte I the same pu t and for the same 
purpose it tramples on the f damental 
principles of a free government by subsidiz 
ing the sect to which the great majority of 
the Irish-born citi I rdlhere 

We ould certainly do no injustice to M1 
ROOSEVELT, but we have no doubt that his 
reason for proposing the free admission of 
the books he umes is not that they are in 
tended for the poor, but that they are Ro 
man Catholic. With all his mpathy for 
the poor, it would not have occurred to him 
to propose to admit, duty free, a dozen Bap- 
tist, or Methodist, or Israelitish works of the 
same relative charactet \W e probabl 
the great mass of the Rom clergymen ap 
pland uct, and their ignorant follower 
‘ I i that it shows which party is 
f rf he intelligent Re i ( | ( 
Citize \ deplore it as exciting those sec 
taria osities Which it is the duty of 
( by man to assuage. 

| 
A SIGNIFICANT EVENT. 

THE nomination of Mr. BENEDICT as Sur- 
veyor of the Port of New York is not only 
the filling of an office, it is a most happy and 
significant event. rhe surveyorship of this 
port has long been one of the prizes of party. 


It has | 


nal | } 


wen obtained by great polit 


ence, and has been held by a polit cal ter re. 
President GRANT, regarding the position as 
intended for the public welfare, has nom- 


inated a faithful and experienced othicer, 


who stood next in position, and who is en- 


tirely familiar with the duties. His action 
s in strict accordance with the rules by 
vhich he ha mnounced that he will be 
governed in making such appointments, and 
it will be hailed with the utmost satisfaction 
by all who wish that character, capacity, 


and special fitness should determine the se 


lections for such positions. It shows, more- 
over, a8 in the case of the Philadelphia Post- 
oftice, that th President does not hesitate, 
when he has good reason, to olate prece- | 


dents which the ordinary politician regards 


as sacred. 
The principle 


of promotion, which the 
President thus \ 


respects, st mulates every 
man in the service to greater fice ty and ef. 
ficiency, and it attracts capable men to er 


ter if, bec use the soe nit the prospect of 
advancement. The d effect of such a 
spirit can not be overestimated But it 
should be distinctly understood that the 
President has adopted no 1 ile which requires 
him to nominate the next bordinate to suc- 
his superior. It is sometimes taunt 


ceed 


ingly said that an officer has been removed 
or has resigned, and that his immediate sub 
ordinate has not been appointed to the i 
cancy. And why should he necessarily be? 
In a system founded chiefly typ patro c 
as ours has hitherto been, the pi 


is rather against the incumbent 


ident, therefore, wish ng to mprove the 
whole system, says merely that when a su 
perior oftice e the irveyorship of Ne 
York, is vacant, he will consider first wheth 
er any ot the ibordinates is a proper and 
suital iccessor, and if upon the whole he 
thinks not, that he will then look elsewhers 
The reason of such at for the ifhprove 
ment of the s 1 is evide For if he 
were bound to take the n t position he 
might be be d to take a very unsuit 
omcet! 
} rhe spirit of cha>ru can indeed be 
very easily evaded, and a President might 
fill all the higher offices | re p eal 
candidates upon the plea that subordi 
nate was suitable But whet President 
adopted ther 3 theirenfor pended 


9 
vw 


187 
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wholly upon his good faith. And his sincer- 
ity has been amply proved. He has checked 


the political traffic in offices. Even mem- 
bers of Congress have learned that appoint- 
ment to oftice is made by the Constitution 
and laws an executive and not a legislative 


function, 


Fitness and capacity are begin- 





r 
a 


nin 
and 
of candidates i 
method of filling the public serv ol 
dience to the dictates of interested politi 
cians. The President is quietly beginning 
a great and led reform, and he is 
entitled to the warm sympathy and support 


of all intelligent and p Con- 





to displace influence and patronage 
of the real 
s found to be 


examination qualifications 


quite as good a 


ice as 


long-neec 


itriotic citizens. 


gress will move when it sees the country to 
be in earnest. General BUTLER, indeed, will 
continue to think that he knows better than 
iny body else who ought to be postmaster 
n Lynn, until he sees that the people do not 
consider his terest ide ca . th the pub 
c ser ‘ und then the nimble general 
discover that | i iys agreed with 

+} 


THE “CENTRAL” AND THE 
“SEVENTY.” 
York Legislature 
1 reform Legi 
n ty failed to do wh 
ed of them. It 


oO 


Tue New last year 
was elected as bi 
LOI it had b en expect 


ver, to be cor 


demned altogether, for not only were ther 
honest and able members who strove tu 
stem the evil tide, but the Legislature in 


pea hed the judges who have been removed 
The Leg of thi ar 


its choice of officers, and it will be held to a 


islature Ss ye began we in 


very strict account for its general cond 
One of its most urgent duties is to the cit 
of New York. This city lies to-day under 
the yoke of the TWreEp charter—an it 
ment devised to facilitate robbery and to 
protect the robbers. The tal defects of 
that charter have been we stated by tl 
Mayor n his mess t d the mus ! 
remedied as so is pos é rhe Legis 
ture large R n, and therefor 
delays, all bl ders, all inadequate a 

und all failures ll be justly attributed to 


the Republic in party. 

At the opening ot the session the draft f 
a charter was published which was prepar 
by the Central mid 
the chief points of which are known. 1 


Republican Committees 


was followed by s lggestions of amendm« 
by the of Seventy, 


before the of the 


conspicuous and uncompromising Rep 


Committee 


represented 


committee Legislature | 


ans. They approve many points in the 
draft presented by the Central Committee, 
but some they thought should be radix 
changed. The real difference, however, a 


n the form of 
met lerence ol 
the rl 
Central charter evidently contemplates gov 
i the city 
That of the 
municipal purposes, d 
Its advocates hold, and with rea 


rh the city of New York ma 


essed 


though 
ts, 


expr an 


is radical, for it is a dif 


theory of municipal government. 


ernment il by ordinary party cor 


siderations. Seventy would, f 


sre gard those consid 
eracions, 


son, that althou 


be in general politics Democratic, yet that 
for the municipal government the exper 
ence of the last two years has shown that 


r cit 


the mass of intelligent and tax-payir 


zens will cordially unite without regard to 
party. 

This is a result to be so earnestly desires 
that it ought to be favored by every od 
citizen And the first condition of such 
union is that the Mayor shall be the plainly 
responsible chief ofticer of the city, appoint 


ing the heads of the various departments 
with the power of removal, as a necessa! 
part of that responsibil And upon tl 

the committees d The Ce 
nominate tft 


propose that the Mayor may 
heads of departments to the Aldet 


ty 
pot ntra 
he 


Soard of 


men, and if at the end of twenty days they 
have not confirmed any of his nominees, tha 
the Mayor and the president of the boat 
may designate the officer; and if they ca 
not agree, ho pro sion is made, and the I 
fice is left unfilled. The Central also pro 


pose that officers who are appointed by the 


Mayor and Aldermen may be removed up 


written charges by the Mayor or a major 
of the board, showing intentional viola 
or neglect of duty, provided that two-t 
of the whol rd elected concur. Phe 
™ entry propose if it the Mayor L10ne I y 
ippoint and remove for cause stated v1 
ing, to | filed and published 

The proposition of the Seventy is sin 

d better, for the reason that it conc 
trates tl responsibility, which will mal 
the union of voters much more probable a 
successful. If the subordinate high pos 
tions depend upon the consent of the Ald 
men, there will be a feel umong the te 
that the intention of the charter is part 
and not truly inde pendent, und the ele 
will consequently be dra back to part 
lines On the other hand, if the candidat 
for Mayor, of itever party, be, as in su 
case he luiai y WwW ld be, a man known to 
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H he 


Greek 
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all the gardens around the city were 
open, during the great feasts, for the ac commo. 
dation of the pilgrims, so that He « ould select the 
one best adapted to the purpose for which He re. 
tired from the crowded city. I am incling ad, 
| therefore, to place the garden in the secluded 

vale several hundred yards to the northeast of 

the present Gethsemane, and hidden, as I he ope, 
| forever from the idolatrous intrusion ‘of all sects 
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1. The Fishing Cottage on the Lake. 


LORD LYTTON’S MANSION. 

Kxyepwortu (or Knebba-Worth, as it was 
known in olden times) was the residence of the 
late Right Hon. Lord Lyrron, whose portrait was 
given in a recent number of the Weekly. The 
name literally signifies the estate of Kyepna, 
e days of WiLtiaM 
The ancient mansion of Kneb 
Worth, modern though it be, compared with its 
Roman 


who was a chieftain before tl 
the Norman. 


‘ or Saxon predecessors, dates from the 
me of Epwarp III, It was originally a large 
quadrangular building, part of which had formed 
4 fortress, but three sides of the pile, as being too 
Vast and 


too ruinous to inhabit, were removed by 


2. Hora 


s Garden. 3%. The State Drawing-hkoom 


KNEBWORTH PARK, SEAT OF 


the late Mrs. Butwer Lytrow, and the fourth 
side, which was built in the reign of Hexry VII 
by Sir Ropert pe Lytrox, forms the present 
residence, which was repaired and restored by 
Mrs. Butwer Lytrow and the late possessor, 
Lord Lytrox. The present mansion (Sketch 7) 
presents a long facade of the early Tupor style 
of architecture, and with its 


numerous tower 
and gilded vanes presents that sort of broken 
sky-line in which artists delight 

On the right of the entrance hall we pass 


through a screen, draped by Venetian hangings 
of the seventeenth century, into the Banqueting 
Hall (Sketch No. 6) The ceiling of the hall is 
of the date of Henry VII., the 


carved screen 


THE 
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SNOW-BOUND. 


Tuere have been but few winters, fortunate 
lv, in the lifetime of even the oldest inhabitant 
of the clime in which we dwell the severity of 


which has surpassed, or even equaled, that of the 





season now so nearly ended There has been 
an almost perpetual fall of snow, hail, or rain, ac 
companied by winds of piercing cold, that f ] 
the thermometer nearly down to zero in the warm 
r cities, and considerably below it in the oper 
country. Streets were blocked, trains obstruct 
ed, mails delayed, and travel | land wate 
seriously impeded 

rhe suffering that followed was every where 
terrific, but nowhere so disastrous as in the fa 
West, where an almost unparalleled record of 
death is esented, In Minnesota alone it is 
reported it upward of 300 human beings per 
ished in the snow, while in other sections of the 
Western country an unusual number met the 


se storms opened 


same fate ! 
night of the 14th ult., and 





unex pec 


























continued wi ut cessation for three whole days 
and nights. The day of the 14th opened with a 
bright sun and mild temperature, that gave prom 
ise of favorable weather Taking advantage of 
these i itions, hundreds of teamsters, farm 
ers, and others left their homes in wagons ot 
sleighs for the nearest settlements, with the view 
of obtaining such necessaries of life or of their 
avocations as they needed, and many of them 
Jeaving wives and children at home entirely 
unprepared for what was to follow Dozens 
of these unfortunate men have been found—in 
some cases hardly 100 yards from their house 
in k h their horses and 
‘ ith them | hun 
W of children have tf I 11s 
f beside their mothe while out in 
the prairie lay the still forms of fathers who had 
pe ished in tl snow Some idea may be form 
ed of the depth of the drif en we conside 
that on the second day the snow was piled so 
high about a freight train, blockaded on the 
Davenport and St. Paul Railroad, near Dela 
ware Centre, that teams d ove over! tl c toy} S ot 
yon the same line there were drifts 
r and fifteen feet deep. Near Blue 
n could pass on foot over tl egraph 
n a drift at New U!m ind a 
man frozen to death le tting on the seat of 
his sleigh, his head f five feet unde 
the surface 
Ihe incidents of suffering and death are heart 
rending Near Correctionville JOHN Sparks 
and JoserH SANDERS went out to get some 
wood at a distan of four miles, The storm 
caught d on When a mile 
and a | threw out their load 
to go « ist beyond the road 
made a tl curve without 
turning fterward w a step 
away f they camped under 
the sleigh about three miles from home. A trap 
per heard their shouts, but took them for the 
hooting of owls During Wednesday, Wednes 


day night, and Thursday the men were alive and 
“ de r up and down, bewildered by the terri 
} storm rhe trapper foll d them all day 


Wednesday, but could not find the 
day night their horse came home 
back his tracks, they f 


m Or 
and following 
men 

ozen stark and 
panied the 
kept them f 
h man left a wid 
ly is left 

t y f 


seven 
vay 
stiff Lhe dog which had aces 
mained with 


about two feet apa 


g " nre 
he bodies, and had 
by the snow Ka 
children. 


The aged mothe 


t om 
d 


ind young 


being covere 
Ow SANDERS 8 fan 
d sister o 
In 
y County a man named THomas O Conne.t, 
residing in New Aub 


entirely destitute, al 


Sparks have gone mad, and will probably die 
Sible 





a farmer rm township, met 


his death in this w While returning to his 
home, a distance of about eight miles, from the 
village of New Auburn, whither he had gone to 
procure some groceries, the storm overtook him 
At some point upon his homeward journey he 


ft his oxen, and his dead bo ly when dis- 
found its hands and knees, 
is that finding that he could make 
by resorted to 
creeping. In this way he had 
and the body not 
ghty yards from a house when 


had |e 
covered 
‘The 
no further 
the method of 
long distance, 


was upon 
inference 
progress walking, he 
e a was 
an el 
was also froz 


found One yoke of the oxen 


en to death. Another sad case occurred in the 
ne county The children of a farmer living 
the township of Kelso were at school, two 
es from their home, when the snow com 


menced to fall. He left home with the intention 
f bringing them back with him At a neigh- 
s house he was told that the children were 


in 


the house of another neighbor, where thev had 
taken refuge, and he was asked to tarry until the 
storm should be over But fearful that his wife 
would become alarmed at his continued absence 

ld he remain, and dreading also that she 
might start out to search for him, and thus lose 
her life, he detern ed to venture forth to reach 
! home. He did so, but on the vy death 


overtook him, and his frozen body 
the road. In botht 
been left in a state 

Here and there 
life and succeeded in reaching his 


was found on 
hav 


se cases large familie 


destitution 


he 
of 
i man b 


e 


caped with his 





irei 
hi me, where 
n anxious wife was eagerly awaiting 
l'o such a one the house that furt 
and the warm fire that thawed the 
were hailed with heart-felt 
poor emigrant and his family, 
prairie, however, there could be no hope of such 
elief. Far removed fr human habita 

the little company could only continue the 
ort to get on until the drifts stopped 
their progress, and left them helpless victims of 
the storm. ur artist has given a thrilling pic- 
ture o. a scene like this on page 136, which is 
not ia the least overdrawn. 

But while the snow-storm brings such a ter- 


his return 
ed 
frozen limbs 
le To the 
traveling on the 


shelter 





gratituc 


om any 


tt n heavy 
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rhter 


happy 


there is a bri 


the 


rible expericnce to the many, 





side to the st t, if we may believe 





urchins who are sliding on the hill-side, as seen 


on page 137. To these the snow is a jolly thing, 
and the more of it the better. 
CHISELHURST. 
JANUARY 9, 1873. 
Tae marvelous man lies dead— 
The man who shook the nations with his tread, 
Stealthy and slow. The man who spoke no lie, 


p or eye, 


was one 





ife long patient fraud 
before his God. 





Enacted 


Of 


» bore ness victory 





Or ignominious T'was a mood 
That never passed the bounds of fortitude; 
For courage was a str 





as had fired the 


In every deed of war 





He proved himself a recreant, and the star 
Of tl great Corsican grew pa and dim 
Over his dishonored ‘scutcheon Not for him 
Was t e yoy or ba and ti ( 
Of ‘ armies, 1d with ctol 

Not his tl ro’s part 
| h it es ed to dor t 
Upon the p of power: a reckl 





beneath 


By courtesy alone a Bonaparte. 


a social 


So wisely he essayed 
To be tl Augustus of his age, and made 
The flattered populace believe him great. 
The glamour of “the gray-eyed man of fate” 
At first deceived the masses: seemed he then 
Cesar indeed—the lord of “sword and pen.” 
But there were some who saw 


His weakness through the mantle he 


his halt footsteps 


would araw 


Round who perceived him lame, 








Aimless, and impotent in proxied f » 

Though, like Mokanna of the Ea tale, 

O’er his swart brow he flung a si vei 
To such as these his fall 

Was not the wondrous end of Carnival 

It seemed to those who saw no deeper down 

Than the imperial mantle and the crown: 

Minds that had marked him as a charlatan 


Were not astonished that he failed—as man! 


When once Ambition woke 


In his mysterious soul, its galling yoke 

Was never lifted more. The seething brain 
That had planned out an empire o’er the main 
Failed in the power its victories to sustain, 


And hearts and covenants alike were broke. 





France was the wealthy bride 
Of an impoverished bridegroom, and her pride 
Was fostered by the splendid gifts he gave 
From her own coffers. Like the robbers’ cave, 
lheir treasures seemed at first to know no cease 
Beneath the “Open, Sesame!” of peace. 
Uncounted gold a while 
tewarded his belovéd for her smile. 


soon a sterner spirit in him stirred, 
+ wearied of her beauty long preferred 
And all forgotten 


So he decked Paris for h« 


was the magic word; 


r funeral pile. 


ake 


make 


His was the strange un 





That mediocrity will sometimes 
In the delusive effort 
He might have t 


He not 


to be 
1 matchless magi 


Yet he 


etrat 


een 


could be a warrior! strove 


To snatch the thunders of imperial Jove 
For still the voice that said, 
* Added dominion is the only bread 
Wherewith the discontented may be fed,” 
Pursued him to destruction—and the foe; 
He stretched his hand to grasp a crown, and lo! 


Napoleon found himself 


W ihelmshoe. 


And thence to Chiselhurst; 


"Twas but a step—perchance wors 
He could have taken for his fut im 
But the insidious spirit had grown tam¢ 
The scheming brain was weary, and the breast 
Aching with disappointment, needed res 

In grim and waxen state 
He lies in his last slumber—truly great 
Because of the surpassing spell that throws 
Such majesty o’er all that thus repose 
The actor rests, the drama has its close¢ 


Peace to thine ashes, “ gray-eyed man of fate! 


METTA BARTLETT'S VALENTINE. 

One hundred and seventy invitations had Miss 
Gildersleeve Pomeroy sent out for her valentine 
party, a number including, beyond the strict lim 
its of her own set, all the attractive young p 
of X , and still Metta Bartlett was not invited 

** An unpardonable slight to the whole fami 
ly,” said Aunt Phoebe 

** Very unkind to our Metta, and a consider 
able loss to the party,” added Aunt Mabel 


**No one, | am sure, would enjoy it 





more 


Metta remarked, rather sadly ‘one good visit 
at Ryemere makes me happy f 1 month 

Never mind, dear,”’ was the doubtful cons« 
lation of her mother, who, accustomed to look 
on *‘ the bright side’ of every thing, would | 
been the first id the invitation arrived at that 


moment, to hail it with rejoicing: ** you could 
hardly have a cepted, for you have 1 hing t 
weart 





**Oh, I would not have ided that, 
said Metta 

‘I should trust not,” ejaculated the practical 
Miss Pha be, ‘sol 
lin and the amber-colored ribbons.” 

** Ves,’ Metta, with a quick smile, and, 
about to add, ‘*‘ Ambrose likes me 
gold,’ suddenly. She 
to remember what Ambrose liked her in, 
her But she 
sight of her mother’s wistful glance 
cheerfully : 

** Probably the invitation has been mislaid; I 
shall not begin to fret until Tuesday. I hardly 
think, however Miss Pomeroy may regard me, 


mil 


mother . 


ong as there is the white 


mus- 
said 
in > and 
* paused had now no right 
and for 
caught 


, and added, 





an instant face clouded 
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eSsil 





id care to express to 
Metta 


and to express them pointedly and emphatically 


} 


whole town her thoughts out sartlett 

















was exactly the motive of cogitation now exe! 
cising her scheming brain. 

Miss Pomeroy was seated in he boudoir at 
Ryemere—if boudoir it might be called—which 
was h irdly more than a ¢ oset Bi S1Z i i 
tained no furniture except 

igh-backed chair, overhu 
lamp, whose curious egg pe 
of her Oriental travels 

This interior, rendered colum: 
of the ceiling, was lined f 

ith flutings of crimson silk 
ly more than looy les, we 
and the ir was per led wit 
tinted even the sallow cheek of t 
vith ** couleur de rose 

A pe sel ng th 
carl t lvl ce 
f of : s h 
ing, wit nse composed f 
formula of ingredients supy 
ory and enliven the brain. 

The escritoire consisted in main part of a 
ries of locked drawers, like a jewel cabinet. It 
was from one of these drawers that Miss Por 
eroy produced two miniatures, which she studied 
with profound earnestness. 

One was a delicately tinted photograph upon 
porcelain, a likeness in profile of a young man, 
an Adonis, one might s at first glance; but 
closer scrutiny forbade the judgment. The out- 
line, clear, spirited, and almost femininely re 
fined, had much strength in it, even severity 
and certain deepened lines between the brows 
lenoted reflection and sentiment. The com 
plexion was fair, the mustache and closely curled 
hair golden ; and altogether the portrait was suf 
f iently handsome and interesting to justify Miss 
Pomeroy’s kindling glance of admiration. 

* The other was an unpenciled photograph, also 


a profile: the face of a young girl, not particu 
larly remarkable, but level-browed, and wit 
contour prettily rounded, and 
cared to examine critically, the head set upon 
the throat in 
shay 


ha 
showing, if one 


an elegant manner, a delicate, fine 
ved ear, and a rarely sweet curve about the 
er lip 


rhese pictures Miss Pomeroy held together as 





me holds the Opposite pages Of an open DOOK ; 
ind her eyes darted from one to the other as if 
the lines of whatever text she read extended 
across botl And she further cemented this 
close association by words that, as she put tl 
pictures awa broke from he lips 
Io love and t cheris till death us d 

part 

Then she disposed herself to write letters, and 


d two letter directed 





com} lett MIssives one a 

to Mr. Ambrose Gildersleeve, Medical Col- 
lege, New York, and the other a message, 
telegraphic forwarding, to the same direction. 


| uesday came—one of the most beautiful days 











of the new year. Snow still lay upon the ground 
in shaded glens or untrodden coverts: but the 
bare trees had a glow of spring upon them, and 
the ai s like the air f June 

It is a cl Valentine’s Day The 
birds could hardly e wished for more pro 
pitious weather to the proclaiming of their leg 
endary choice The two pair of pet « 1es 
that hung in gilded cages in M Bartlett's 
bedroom seemed to have some surmises of the 
day s signifi ance, for at dawn the mugs began 
But their fantastic trilling did not awaken Metta 

As she lay in her snow-white bed, in the 


tenit 


ir dusk, 





rendered tr insparent 








| tions frow walls and curtains no less snowy. 
| with her tussed hain floating back on the pillow, 
and two bright roses burning on her eeks—the 
result, if truth must be told rather rog y 
to a her I It l eC} 
Metta’s g 
This t 1 ve bule 
leading aunt | 
naving 1 already di 
| scended The vestibule 
door stood ajar, and was now pushed cautiously 
| open I an immense colored woman. I 86 
portly figure as she paused on the threshold filled 
the whole space. Her turbaned head was turned 
| watchfully toward the bed, and across | ex 
| tended arms lay a muslin dress, newly blea ed 
and smoothed in pleated ruffles ; 
| ‘ Nuffin, Miss Metty, but ver Indy w said 
| Dinah. as Metta, awakening suddenly, lifted 
herself from the pillow with a confused air 
** nuffin but Indy mull, lookin’ s’prisin’ nic¢ 
| enuff for a weddin’. 
| ** Thank you, Dinah dear,” said Me 


loving voice she always used to her old 1 





**It looks beautiful. Spread it carefu i 
tl uch $ut you mustn't be disappointed if 
I can not wear it ss 

** Now, Miss Metty,” said Dinah, wl S 
had laid the dress down and spread it tenderly 
at full length, ‘‘ jus’ yer lissen a 1 to 
Dina Gib up ‘flectin’ no more ‘bout Miss 
Pumwry's inwitashun Let a-be ‘ t 
git—dat's Dinah’s flossfy An’ 'courage yerself 
up, Miss Metty, fur sumthin’s gwine ter happen 
I neber tole you nuffin ontrue, hey 1, dear young 
chile ? ' 


I have good faith ir you, said 


*““No un knows better, ‘cept Miss Phebe, 
mebbe,” said the old nurse, dropping her voice 
mysteriously **’t when Dinah savs sumthin's 

| gwine ter happen, nuflin countrywise conwene 
When de Judge, pride an’ ‘light ob de hull cour 
ty, Was stricken away so rful 1ddin, n In seed 


trubble a-cummin, an’ tole Miss Pheebe t 


days aforehand, ’cept ole Dinah, an’ says, dat 
bressed mornin’, ‘ Run up ter der gate, Miss 
Metty, an’ kiss! yer father a good-by;’ an’ de 


ing her | 
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Jud 


back ter his lit 


ge driv den fur de las’ time, a-smijjy’ 






‘““Ob course continued Dinah, *‘ no un seeg 
de hull foredainment. Sum tings is mercilly } 1 
den: de prop’ty failin’, frens droppin’ off gratia 
an’ missus rakin’-scrapin’ ter bring ‘er two « rds « 





it neber-u-mine, Miss 
immin, 











tine ul mwry s , 
i } 1 } 
An Dinal ax 
en 
I 7 
. u 








u-mine, 

















bout dat yere Indy mu jus ye t leve 
Dinah, in courage jy 

fetta did encoura in 
to keep a bright tace tor the ri 
and aunts, wl felt Say 
ments more keenly even than she felt ther . 
self. ; 

It is true that when ey camé s 
iloud to the little g g 
the fireside e found son ff 
ng bh r S$ quite stead | t 
vi e trom faite g. 
horses’ hoofs and rumbling whee 
noisily wl 1 they struck t ” 

l ig that oppos Met I oe SSeu a 
wild ravine into the park of Ryemere But ¢ 
ery | wel | lock Was 
still. 

Ihe clock, indeed, had st k the half } r 
pas and th im | k had returned to Metta’s 
fac ind ti smooth vok ] 
other ca ge is I | 

Some one is going | 1 Miss Mabel 
** The invit 18 eve 
‘N 1 Miss Pha se |} g was 
of tl clearest ** that « riage 1s I g this 
Hear? it cross é ge in our 
tior And wi she had walked to tl 
y ] ed re 1 t =] er «he ‘ 
drop sudd It is ling to our 

be said 

rhe last up train stopping that ¢ g at 
X s nearly an hour bel 
was eight oclock when Ambrose Gilderslee 
sprit vv to tl cl I { tl t a iit if m 4 
the sta é isl ‘Howist 

‘Miss Pon l, thank i, M 





















When did begin t r i Mr 
Gild eeve ha sig relief 
‘M Pomeroy been qui \ 5 
usual, Sir, since il aid the f n ¢ 
spectiully, as the d closed And Mr. Ar 
hor ward, « | 
the impress he ¢ 
egram, tha 3s t 5 
1 his pre R 
mere impera ely 

some t I ix I muttered, 
coming in sig! Ryemere saw tl g ¢ 
the ga I a t gro I 1 
lighted fe WW h ¢ , | tern < 
refined tortu I mured, bitte 
wind flashed upon hir bl with lights 
and the music ] ired from the | m 

The riage stoy } ire 
ind when M Gil ~ e react i byt \ 
stal i his « iparti nt l { . ‘ 
thing prey 1 f I rece} ! i 
pread with sup] 8 e lil af 
his dre r-room hing necessary f 
‘ ng t l t A I upé 
! 1 

D Au a I t 8 
"M. B. ist ; 

Not | t Ambrose, as z 
him I uir before the f i 
indu 1 I s’ retl A 
vi i I Wha I ed 
for me B I his heartless woman is! 
mother's siste but t I am it 
o dee thing, not her death its 
hav ight me here to-night, after our | 
ter And now this ! She 
others, who kt well ! s ( 
ripenit deepening fror t 1, € 
‘ I sm i i then I 
trayed us! We hank Hea 1 have : 
streng iim k out ha 

Luckily nowadays 1 r " s his I 
upon his sleeve Half an hour afterward s8¥ 
the ele ne} vw and heir-presum} 

e Pomeroy gliding among 
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=] 


sts, with his blonde mustache curling bl 


rolden head and pale, distinguished 











] g, is engaged to Miss B tt 
| it s 1 tableau $s anncul i—a 
gracefu sion in Pomy 1 st 1 figures 
, 1 1d-white ground, £ pe at m 
, ¢ s had } ee } ex 
r tly managed in perspective, and superbls 
‘ d I Phe ithful Court of 








Ihe car of t i 1 gol is affair drawn 
I ut KS t I t 4 £ 
I nm ind ft t t € © zg S 
V we | ed i led Ket to be 
one j t , 
Di 1 } y . M Cartwright, 
W f if I I throw! va 
1 éeof X 
. found self | g tl gh t La s 
’ Mr. ¢ the t tal 1 to 
N ‘ f at to n hort ¢t ea 
pe ew if xX Phe st 
be a for | gt c tique 
ru only M Pome I é iderately 
* i 1 the it I a 
¥ to sol I e m in |] 1 of 
i | I , t int until her 
M f 
I Saint Valentine in tl 

















p : ‘ t . , y etween 
ju f Charles Lam Ur wert thou 
. | prelate tippet thy 
t n 1 ent Ww Sit sf 
¢ ¢ j 
| \ Isa isands 
It was f t j é f e little loves 
1 ¢ +} . oo 
uly I A i 
ged I plur lis 
t mong the gent l 
l is 1 y ) the pr iuct n of 
t " ry $ ese m li } 
i V ve 4 ‘ " 10usly as cora 
} fter supper t yrresponding m 
1 by sable Cupids in heart-shaped 
1 4 rose-wre i plat 
| I g « é j ‘ n excitement 
( ‘ | | me 1 Ss, among 
Miss ( vright a Mr. Plan Am 
t Gilder 1 e of mpany ld 
1 urt for his scarlet arrow, N 7 
t ! be said Mi Por sum 
' | r t} emerg t S t Val 
vi 1 show such undes¢ 1 partial 
I s go back to the gallery, and look for th 
im be 
H turn W « signal of movement to the 
part I f it hite curtain 
eat 1 1 Daisy Fel 
sI \ ‘H é I s me t 
l r ft i +} } ped 
' . he 
N 
S ¢ | ] na 
M ] } l 
} f tia é y +} t 
g B I 
Her simple draperies wert 1 gold 
\ dow ast eves s foret lover's 
I 1 that soothsayi flower whose petais 


Miss Pomer« vi had I i eve tl g that 
t N 1 | S s 
i 
l t i 
But es 
j fA ( 


electric shock—‘‘ Metta 





The burning of the effigy on the lawn was the 
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closing spectacular effect of the evening, and the 
sable members of Miss Pomeroy’s charity scho 
with their pockets well stuffed w nuts 
orat tt te this in ’ f i 
i u ert bare elI t b 
p! ~ £ 5 
An se G sleeve, W iv f bed fig 
re s € Ss ‘ iw 
g m t Met aske 
at ° f Ma y? 
Ss looked ut I eves siler iv, wit! 
swer it n him clas} close the 
ind with a K Im} se rea 
ra give ¢ se I 
W t s g I A 
It mea 1 e@ MINE { 
Tt me s, M I sH 
i | tn int n ang I 
A f é sd Ss, ] f 
fter 1 ‘ ex y 
t way message W rought M 
G rs ‘ Take M I 
] ive a 1 to say t 1 
hey t thr igh the serva * 
ipa ent that had not be 
i m 
for 
su witl 
nig alter 
ward breathe without a sensation of ecstasy 
’omeroy came to them presently, rather 
pa gitated, and seated herself before them 
her escritoire chair. 
My dear ldren she said you f 
give me, I think, my little stratagem I 
ave i to you its m On 
f ere nts perhaps in I I t 
to superstition You kr \ e, 8 
thing of m inhapy early r i Me 4 
perhaps anothe ay I shall t la 
st You w inderstand t I, of 
wome!l possessing un 1 
s y b ke l f 





piness, n me tre I 
th tr I k } 


1 bel 
pect complete d f t 
is as r mott 4 \ 
. a ink f r f ) 

er reg tt t T \ ‘ 

sake ur hy : | g 
mel { } t | 

you said, tf t t l 





part of { a were not 
Metta But | M P 5 

her, and when sl r 1 } t 

was but tos 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


I rath ‘ ‘ 
8 ra 
vT - ? “ 
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8 “ i f 
\ tr ea t ~ a 
‘ t t ‘ t aia! 
Wi fragr f 8 war 
among t agnolia-trees 
lof s att and t 
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ior ¢ & VE ut ria 
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S | se W 
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‘ er PAPAL Grlasg A 4 
storm fell, the drops freezing iummedia , until th 
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A MARVELOUS ESCAPE. | 
Tue following thrilling 

cident is related by the well 

known missionary, Rev. S. H. 


Kellogg, in a pl letter t 
the New York ¢ istian Int 
gence . des riptive of a journey 


to India via the Mont Cenis 
Tunnel 

‘** We rolled on rapidly down | 
the Itali lope of the Alps 
around and around sharp curves, 


throngh tunnel after tun 








over dizzving gorges, along the 
edge of lofty embankments d 
narrow shelves chiseled out of 


the side of the mountain, when 
a few miles below the tunnel 
an accident occurred which fill 
ed us all with horror Most 
pe ple in America are aware 
that the cars o1 inent 
are cut up int 
partments, each with 
one on each si 
no possibility 
a train, as In 4 
most railways no bell-rope 

any other means of communi 
cating with the engineer or con 








ductor in any emergency. ‘The 
only way of reaching the engine 
or passing from car to car 1s 
along a very narrow foot-board 
running along the side of each 
car, a little above the ground 
It is the duty of the guard of 
the train to open the doors of 
each compartment on stopping, 
and shut and bolt them before 


starting Qn this occasion, as 
it appeared, when he shut the 
door he omitted te bolt it se- 


curely. Our little girl of seven 
years, stepping across the car, 
stumbled, fell against the door, 
which burst open, and let the 
poor child fall headlong out of 
the train. The reader can faint- 
ly imagine the horror and agony 
of the father and mother and 
those with us in the compart 
ment. No way of communica 
ting with the guard or engine« 
the train whirling along at full 
twenty milesan hour! I sprang 
to the open door, descended to 

the foot-board, and clambered thus along the 
side of the long train till I came to the guard's 
apartment, two or or three cars’ distance from 
the locomotive; the signal was given to stop the 





i SAA id \ 
LL 


N 


ih 


HON 


train, but we had gone two miles before it could | so heavy a grade. Whatever the reason may 
It was a very heavy train, and I | have been, the train, with 
t the reason why they would not re mother and the rest of our agonized party, went 


be checked. 


suppose tha 


7. 





OAKES AMES.—From a Pootrocraru spy Garpner, Wasutnoton, D. C.—[{[Ser Pacer 130.] 


brethren, I started back on foot 
to find the poor child. We 
scarcely dared to hope that we 
should find her alive; still less 
lid we dream that she could 
be otherwise than most serious. 
ly injured. Imagine, then, our 
overflowing joy when, as we 
approached the scene of the ae- 
cident, our darling was brought 
out of a mountain hut in the 
arms of a sturdy Italian mount- 
aineer, and save a slight flesh- 
cut on the head, and the ex- 
treme nervous shock, actually 
uninjured by her fall. A more 
marvelous and almost incred- 
ible deliverance I have never 
seen. In God’s most merciful 
providence she had fallen, in- 
stead of on hard earth or rock, 
upon an embankment of loose, 
find sand; a low wire running 


along from a switch near by 


had caught her, and kept her 
from rolling sixty feet down 
the to the bed of the 





stream below. 


THE MOUNTED POLICE. 


SUPERINTENDENT KeLso 
may well be proud of a body 
of men so bray ely disposed and 

ell disciplined as the mounted 
police, one of whose members 
is pictured on this page in the 
saddle and ready for duty. The 
vided into two squads, 

one of sixteen men, under Cap- 
tain ALAnson S, WILSON, sta- 
tioned at Carmansville; and the 
other of eighteen men, under 
Sergeant WestineG, with head- 
quarters in West Thirty-first 
Street, near Eighth Avenue. 
It is the duty of Squad No. 1 
to patrol, day and night, the 
roads and lanes between Yon- 
hers and Harlem, to prevent 
highway robberies or house- 
breaking, and in case of fires to 
gallop to the nearest stations 
with the tidings. "The work of 
the other division is to prevent 
fast driving and wagon thieving 
on the Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, 
and Eighth avenues. Occa- 
sionaliy an emergency may arise (like that of the 
July riot, where valuable service was rendered) 
in which both companies may be quickly sum- 


force isd 





turn was because it was impossible to start it up | on, while, accompanied by one of our missionary | moned to head-quarters for orders 


Wer") 


| 


——— ——_ 





rHE MOUNTED POLICEMAN, 
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A VENETIAN FRUIT BOAT. 3 ae I 
i id Youtl nely a \ 1 g . 
Tue pretty picture, drawn by Mr. Goopatt, ' . ey : : , 

which is given on this page was on exhibition in | ! for gon t ! t 
England, and is suggestive enough to need 1 thus kee] ing watch over the grapes and meions the bovis! G 
description in words, Of all towns in the world | All the more thanks are due t | = 
without even excepting Rome), Venice is th | having witnessed these rare sig vas kind secret |} Ye 
artists’ prime favorite, nor do the public readily enough to draw them for our delectation f these qui 
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Phere A DROLLERY IN MEDICAL 


tlect of the rel 
es and the dari PRACTICE 
attracts uni EVER since t tartion @ 
wed Fanny, >» Inge ous : sed 
. sund the ** Cock Lane Ghost 
g females in plaving off t 


ting maladies, out of a snirit of mere mise 





of a lady patient who was in the habit of thrust- 
and then submitting to 
But this 


outdone 


ing needles into her foot, 
a surgical operation for their removal. 
of self-inflicted turture was far 
which occurred at the Carlisle 
Infirmary, and is mentioned by a Levey in a 
lecture delivered at the Middlesex Hospital. We 
popularize it as follows: 

One day a young woman ap} lic 


instance 
in a curious case 


1 at the 
ary to be treated for an ulcer having a very ugly 
and which was spreading at a great 


infirm 


appearance, 
rate. Suspecting that the patient was 
causing the irritation, the 


secretly 


attendance 


doctor in 


get atit. The 


she could not g 
of simple treatmer 

The girl did ot 
tried a new trick. This was 


end ¢ 


a seemingly bad case 


a course 
ily healed. 
In a short time she 





the contrivance of a gathering at the 
finger, le 


necessitating 


ading to the bone 
cal operation. | 
and left the ir 
er, went to Liverpool, 


a surgi © this she 


would on no account consent, rm 





ary. She afterward, howe 


and there submitted to an amputation of part of 
the finger. ‘Taking care that the wound should 
not heal, the case became so bad that the hand 
had to be amputat ed. rhis did not satisfy the 


suffering. She still kept the 
irritation, and amputation 
resorted to With the 
d Liv 


and-by the wound 


morbid desire for 


wound in a state of 


above the elbow was 


stump nearly healed, she quitt erpool and 





returned to Carlisle, 


ulcerated, and she was again admitted to the in- 

















firmary. Again an amputation—this time the 
arm off by the shoulder-blad Lhe poor reten 
was still unsatisfied \fter being a little time at 
hom I nied hers nh thie na in a 
bad way, at the sam ne | ing t leces 
of bone as havil me a D hed 
tor saw were | \ | ( t l id 
been taken from a@ leg of mutton l'o prevent 
any fresh manceuvre, sie wis } lin bed with 
her remain ium ed to lit , andi ! 
weeks the shoulder was perfectly healed Now 
i it to be discharged he tell 1a new devi 
I left eve appeared to be badly s llen, and 
( ( ti 11 found t 1 pick ia 
] lime pilaster f t 1 i iit 
u i ee lid Dism 1 m mar 
vard aff n m t s 
ked on h suspi | it a 
g her dece; 
per} lied t 1 | l 
f as having been 1 mad tl m lu 
} ! ites the « é m I 
self-torture are not to b 1 | 1 i 
t il conjecture is tl | la pl ive in 
fully playi t ‘ | n 
! medical at j 
WINTER FARE 
A curtows resemblance exists between certain 
habits common to some animals and some por 
tion of mank l I ry on ho has watched 
th juirrel in i ld state knows perfect ll 
that it has two distinct dwellings, one for the 
summer and the other for the winter The 
summer nést is slight, to tl uir, and 
placed at the end of a lofty bough vhile the 
winter nest Is @ iar mia tT dry n $ 
and grass, fixed at the junction of a large branch 
with the trunk of the tree, s iat when in 
habitant is within it can not be disturbed even 
by a breath of air, though a violent gale may be 
blowing ; 
Now there are several parts of the world where 
men build dwellings of a similar character, light 
ard airy for summer, close and massive for win 
ter. Such, for example, is the habitation of the 
Karntchatkan, the summer dwelling being a slight 
structure of branches supported on 1 sort of scat 
fold, while the winter house, or ** jurt,”’ is deeply 
sunk in the ground, built of stones or large tim 
ber, and thi kly and warmly thatched rhe win- 
ter huts of the ‘I’schutski, at the northeast of Asia, 


are constructed after a 
looking like low hil 
The ancients 
huts, the ** Gangs 
Scandinavia, so 


similar fashion, the 


roots 


locks surrounded with stones. 


as well as the moderns had similar 


raben,” or Pa 





we Graves of 


familiar to all ethnologists, being 


constructed on precisely the same principle a 


that employed in the Kamtchatkan ‘‘ jurt 


There has been much controversy about the 
mole, and its method ot passing the winter, 
some persons thinking that ‘t is one of the hi 


hernators, and others that it is active throughout 





the winter. In its subterranean abode the frost 
can not touch it. All who have worked with the 
spade in winter know perfectly wel! that, however 
hard and stone-like the surface of the ground may 





be, the 
ficial, 


Is as 


effect of the 
and that at a spade 
soft and 


severest frost is very super 


s depth or so the earth 
penetrable as in the middle of 


summer, Consequently the worms on which the 


mole lives almost exclusively are able to traverse 
the soil, and the mole is equally able to pursue 
them. Moreover, the mol is a creature so 
strangely unable to endure even a short fast 


that it would most prol 
fore it had time 
tion, 

As to the frogs aad toads, the 
sinuate themselves under 


ibly perish of hunger be 
to pass into a state of hiberns 
v contrive to in 
ground in some strange 


way, and there pass the whole winter I 
think that, of all creatures, the frog 
least fitted to endure either ext 


Being destitute of any ck 


should 
would be the 
wr heat 
thing of fur or feath 
ers, and having a thin and | 
through which the 
exudes, the creature 1s 
changes of ten 


reme cold ¢ 


zhly porous skin, 
moisture of the body rapidly 
necessarily sensitive to 
perature, If a frog happen to be 
in an unsheltered spot on a hot summer day, it 
soon dies, the sunbeams drawing out through the 
on which its life de and 
rapidly drying up its dead body until it is like a 
piece of flat horn. tected a 


would nec ly feel the cold as severely as the 


skin the moisture pends, 


So unp! creature 














heat; and it is very doubtful whether in a really 
severe frost a frog would traverse a distance of 
many yards without being first numbed by the 
cold, and then frozen as stiff as it wouid be 
baked stiff in summer. 

Snails and slugs are also safely at rest, guard- 
ed trom the immediate influence of the cold. 
I'he reader may possibly have noticed that after 
an exceptionally severe winter slugs are always 
more numerous than snails when the spring has 
brought out the fresh foliage of the new year. 
I'he reason is simple enough: slugs, soft as their 
bodies may be, live for the most part under 
ground, managing in some mysterious manner 

themselves below the surface of the 
This they do even in the summer-time ; 
so that possessors of gardens, when they see the 
leaves of their favorite plants gnawed into rags, 
mostly lay the blame on the wrong creature. 
they eat off the tender tops of the 
early pease as soon as they appear above ground ; 
and the sp: generally gets the blaine, and 
suffers the punishment due to a delin- 
quency which it did not commit. ‘They 
eat tobacco, in spite of the pungency of the leaf. 
Perhaps they take it as a zest with their ordinary 
meals, or eat it out of curiosity. 

Snails are 


to force 
earth, 


For example, 


Arrow 
often 


even 


much more doing ill 
because the latter are completely 
the earth, while the former.can 
onceal themselves in crevices. As far as 


is known, the snail does not retire under-ground, 


suspected of 
than are slugs, 
hidden 


only ( 


under 


though there is no apparent reason why it should 


not do so. It is quite of burrowing, and 


capable 


ilways does so when it lays its round, translucent 


egzs. However, unless disturbed by men or 
birds, it is quite safe in its retreat, and, like the 


slug, fasts and sleeps throughout the entire win 
ter. 

Many insects are hibernators 
those which pass the 
liminary 


Putting aside 
winter in one of the pre 
forms Of egg, pupa, 


among in 


larva, Or inactive 
ranked 
which retire to some hiding 
autumn, and do not make 
until the spring. ‘The 
tles mostly seek a refuge belo 

urface of the earth, > bark and 
under the moss. So d 

etles, many of the 


and therefore can scarcely be 
e many 
end of 


rance 


sects, there al 
place at the 
their appea 


great ground-bee 


again 





between the 


trees, or 





sunshiners, and 
thers, while many a lady-bird contrives to re 
main unharmed throt 


Perhaps t 


ighout the winter. 


1¢ hibernating insects which are most 


frequently found are the wasps and hornets, whic! 
pass the time of their inaction to some purpose 
None but the females survive the year. At the 
end of autumn they have found their mates, and 
immed) itely becoming widows, retire to some ob 

ive spot, leaving not only their husbands, but 
heir companions and nurslings, to perish from 
cold and want of food. They themselves have 
iten enough to keep up their lives during the 
period of sleep, and at the beginning of the next 
spring they issue from their places of conceal 
ment, ready and anxious to found a new colony 
of their own, ‘Thus, then, we see how provision 
is made for the subsistence of beings who can 


vot obtain food in the winter-time and can not 


winter to 
frost and storms are 


leave the country lhe them is a 


blank, its and 


unknown, 


the nourishment stored within them is sufficient 
tor their subsistence during the months of sleep 

Those insects which inhabit the water are 
much less atfected by the cold than those of the 
land Kven in the depth of winter, if the ice 


which covers the surtace ot pond be broken, 


ind the net passed rapidly through the water, 
some insects are sure to be found in it, all quite 
active and lively, though the insects of the land 


ve disappeared for weeks. 
bad conductor of heat Most of us 
or at read, of the well-known experiment 
of placing the hand at the bottom of 
water, and making the water boil with 
out affecting the hand. Similarly, 
thick coating of ice be on the 


Water is a very 
have seen, 
ieast 
a vessel of 
surtace 
though a 
surface, the water 
below may be at a comparatively mild tempera 
ture, bathed in 
water 


have 
that the itself was al- 
than the external air, especially if 
any wind were bk and that coming into the 
air required even more courage than going into 
the water. 


Those who 
will 


Wavs warmel 


ever wintel 


time remember 


wing, 


IMPROVED LIQUID FOR ETCHING 
COPPER. 

AccorptnG to Erckmann, the etching of cop 
per and silver by means of nitric acid has the in 
his, 
injury to the health and com 


convenience of disengaging nitrous vapors. 
in addition to the 
fort of the operators, often penetrates under the 
protecting layer of wax or paraffine, and thus 

He therefore rec 
acid 


The action, 


produces an undesired action. 
ommends the use of chromic 
liable 


is much slower, but the 


as not being 
to this inconvenience. indeed, 
engraver is not rendered 
uncomfortable, and the engraving is much more 
Gold and platinum are not 


thus acted upon by the acid, but silver becomes 


clear and sharp. 


with a red chromate of silver, which 
shows that it is attacked 


mic 


covered 
lo prepare the chro- 
acid, 150 parts of bichromate of potash are 
dissolved in 800 parts of warm water, and 200 
added. This forms 
a solution which may be used for the purpose in 
question, 


parts of sulphuric acid are 


Tur New Witson Unper-Feep Sewrne-Maocurne is 
the machine that is to-day—with its perfect operation, 
beautiful, easy, noiseless movement, and unparalleled 
range of work—making firm friends and advocates in 
hundreds of thousands of famil ies in all parts of the 
globe; it is the machine to buy if you wi ant the best. 
707 Broadway, New York, and in all other 


The Company want 






Salesroom at 
ities in the United States, 
in country towns. 
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CAMEOS. 

Tux bitterest enemies of jewelry and gems have 
never been able belief 
that ¢ “ gauds” 
and ** 


to reason themee! 
ameos are not works of art, 
trinkets.” The fine Cameo tells its own story, 
and, in the words of Emerson, is ‘ 
being.” The 


ves into the 
but only 


“its own excuse for 
ancients, with whom in all things the hu- 
man predominated, esteemed the Cameo and the In- 


taglio more than any gem of the mine or the ocea 


not only because it was absolutely a work of human 
genius and skill, but also because it was a representa- 
tion of human interests, feelings, or passions, whether 
in the persons of mortal actors, or of the 
Olympus. 


deities of 
The antique Cameos, when they are not the 
portraits of great men or the idealized images of the 
gods, invariably represent scenes and emotions of hu- 
nan life. These were wrought out with a patient ac- 
curacy and power, of which the microscope alone can 
afford us any fair idea. 
out its help? The 
Stare & Manovs, 





How were they made with- 
ch Messrs. 


up stairs), 


modern Cameos, of whi 
22 John 
unquestionably the 


city, 


Street possess 
best collection to be 
zht with this aid, 


certainly not superior to the ar 


seen in this 
have been wroug and yet they are 
itiques in the 
and precision of their finish, or the 





delicacy 





variety and force 
of expression which distinguish them. 


[Com.} 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


R USSES,—It is estimated that one person in ten 

is under the necessity of wearing a truss. This 
would g ve four millions, or thereabouts, as the num- 
ber of trusses worn in the ; nite d States; and that num- 
ber of persons are constantly subjected to torture, be- 
cause nearly ridged or have 


aii trusses in use are me- 








tallic springs. And yet there is now a sure relief from 
all this misery. The stic Truss and Supporter (with- 
out metallic springs) furnished by the Elastic Truss 
Company, at 683 Broadway, New York, is a perfect 
remedy for liernia. It is worn at all times without 


suffering, affording a sure relief. In addition to the 






marvelous ease and comfort this instrument affords, 
the a ite certainty of effecting a permanent cure 
makes this one of the most valuable inventions of this 





has the unqualified indorsement of the best 
talent in the profession. We commend it to 
rsons suffering from rupture, and advise them to 
o the above address for a descriptive circular.— 


- Independent. 
“FEARFUL!” 


nt of money thrown away in 





buying poor 
“« ABLE SCREW WIRE 
6,000,000 pairs of SILVER TIPS 


sold in the year 1871, by which 


$6,000, 000 WAS S. AV ED 


to parents thr rh 


THE TRADE WAGON. 


ut the cor 





A WAGON INTENDED FOR GENERAL PURPOSES, 
WBHBIGHS BUT 400 POUNDS. 

Is finished ready to paint and trim. Inquire 
carriage-maker, or the on_ty manufacturers, 


8. N. BROWN & CO., of Dayton, Ohio. 


$100, 000 for only $10! 


TEN THOUSAND CASH ¢ IFTS ager ga- 
ting $500,000 will be distribut y lot to patrons 
of the Whird Grand Gift Concert in aid of the 
Public L ibrary of Ky., at Louisville, Ky 
April 8, 1878. Gifts range from $10 to 
$100, 000, alleash, Whole tickets#10, halves $, 
quart $250. The first Concert, Dec. 16, 1 , and 
d. Dec. 7, 1872, went off with great success and 
ed universal approval for the s¢ rupulous integ- 
ty with which they were conducted and promptness 
with which gifts were ps For tickets and full in- 


of your 























formation, address Hi - Thos. E. Bram ‘ette, 
Agent for Trustees Public Library of Ky., Library 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 


JL ORIENT SAFETY LAMPS, 


rt Entirely of metal, are the only 
4 lamps in use which can neither 

break, leak, nor explode. Are 
ornamentaland cheap, Adapt- 
edtoallhousehold uses; also to 
stores, factories, churches, &c, 


AGENTS Make $10 a DAY 
SELLING THESE LAMPS. 
For an Agency, address 


WALLACE & SONS, 


GUARDIAN 





SAFETY LAMP 
4 4th ‘ 
Principle Entirely New 
Tested by the New York 
Fire Department who 
pronounced it the Safest 
Lamp for burning Kero 
sene, Adapted to Dwell- 
ings, Hotels Stores, 
Churches, Factories, &c. 
Agents Wantrep. Ex- 
clusive sale guaranteed. 
Territory given free 

DAVID LUBIN, 
, 104 Chambers St. 


CHENEY BRO’S 


American Gros-Grain Silks, 
IN BLACK STRIPES, 
AND ELEGANT FALL COLORS, 


Of Shades especia ed for Suitings. 


MAGI FOR THE mem ten 


Send 
HARTZ CONJURING REPOSITORY, 


850 Broadway, near 14th Street, New York. 





Address 
Care of Edward Miller & Co. 


N. N.Y. 


adapt 


a stamp for the new 


TOUNG ~ 7 DIE % EDUCATION At 
HOM K will admit four new scholars Feb, 10, 
873 Pr pplicants 


Mr. & Mrs. D. S. TROW R RRIDG E, Greenwich, Conn, 





A NEW TOMATO! ! 


I introduce this season a new tomato, the Canana 
Viotor, which is probably the earliest of 
It combines just what is wanted. viz.. extreme earli- 

large size, the round shape, y, richness 
with an entire freedom from greenness and 
cracking around the stem, and first-class cropping 


qualities. Single packets of 25 seeds, 25 cents; five 


all variet 


ness, 





color, 


packets, ¢1 00 Packets of 25 s t from tl 
few ve ry earliest, 50 cents each. « Cat gue 





tree to all. +x rs supplic 
JAME 8S J. 


d at a liberal discount. 
. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


MAHOGANY. 


ROSEWOOD, FRENCH WALNUT, SATIN 
woop, HUNGARIAN ASH, CEDAR, &c, 


Large ond Choice Stock Foreign and 
W oor 


VENEERS, BOARDS, "AND PLANK. 


Imported and 1 


GEORGE Ww. RE AD & CO., 


Domestic 





Office, Mill, and Yard, 186 to 20 Le s St., é E.R. 
B rant h Salesrooms, 170 17% ¢ St, . 1 
&2~ Send for Catalogue and Pr List 


BAXTER 
‘I iA 





Ma 
‘ ct 
h 
ir SAT BO 
ivr t 
rance to pa 
8 less 8} l 
I 
pov 1 
i) are r n 
a I 
} ( 3 





WM. D Een, 3 Park — N Y 
M © p I I kK 4 RS MIs 

S NESTLE’S LACTEOUS FARINA, Y 

A THE MOTHER'S MILE SUBSTITUTE. O 


addres as 





Extensively used and recommen 
T Dy the most eminent phys Ans. 1 
\ Sold by Druggists and Grocers. { 
H. ASTIE & CO., Sole Agents, 


E 15 South William Street, New York. R 
IN FAN TS. 
NOVELTY PRINTING PRE SNES. 


THE BEST YET INVEN 

For Amateur & Business Purposes, 8 

And Unsurpassed fc 
Printers. Over 


Benj. oO hag oods, M nufacturer, 






or General Job 


8000 un Use 


PRIN’ ING nen l 
5 sderal & 152 Kneeland St's 
Branch Store, 543 Bro 
reer St.,N.Y. Agents, K 





Yo wig, Phila.; J. F. I 
wards, St. Louis, Mo.; A.C. K 
Chicago, I Send for Pa 


HE Grandest Work of Modern Times, 
Agents Wanted for its le. 
POTTER'S COMPLETE 


BIBLE omy Marg ah thee 








A universal Dictionary of Bit 

Historical Information, from t srliest times t 
yresent day. Edited by Rev WwW wu. BLACKW p, D.D., 
L. D., assisted by other eminent nes. With 

3000 fine illustrative engravings. Published in ser 

form, at 50 cents a part. ForCirculars anc aa 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Pt! | 

HILD'S EYE- 


YOUR (¢ 
: e Novelty Car- 
1 . 








\ I 

‘LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 

§ Z Br aw , N Y 

| JAPANESE PAPER WARE. 

| In great demand A complete success. Water and 

Chamber Pails, Slop Jars, Spittoons, Milk Pans, Basins, 
Fruit Dishes, Trays, & Dura a a} I 

| supplied. JENNINGS BROTHERS, Manufacturers, 
352 Pearl St. (Franklin S r New York ¢ 


i 


A YEAR 





$3000 $3000 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW, 
|] ONE HUNDRED PER CENT. PROFIT, 


100,000 


ADY 


SOLD 


Ladies and gé 














DRS 
Surgeon 
New York, have 
gg <~ fe 4 a life W K. 


b 
Painless extraction of teetl 


Pomeroy’s Trusses, 


Unriva 
| POMEROY 


REYNOLDS BROTHERS, 
Dentists, 62 West l4th St, 


made the st y and 


ed for the re 


& OO. as Broad ay, New ‘y 


(OL PAINTINGS. OW vex n, 


10 Dekalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. X- 
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SAVE YOUR EYES, 


RESTORE your SIGHT, 
quRoW AWAY YOUR SPECTACLES, 
By reading our illustra- 
ted PHYSIOLOGY AND 
ANATOMY of the EYE- 
SIGHT. Tells how to Re- 

store Impaired Vision and 3 
Overworked Eyes; how to cure Weak. 
Watery, Inflamed, and Near-Sighted 
Eyes, @ nd all ot he r Diseases of the Eyes. 
WASTE NO MORE MONEY BY ADJUSTING 
HUGE GLASSES ON YOUR NOSE AND DISFIG- 
TRING ? YOUR FACE. Pamphlet of 100 pages 

Mailed Free, Send your aor to 
DR. J. BALL & CO., ©. 0. Box 957.) 

No, 91 Liberty Street, New York City, N.Y, 


. ROGERS’ 


GROUPS OF 


STATUARY. 










logue and Price-List to | 
— ROGERS, 
212 { Ay New Y n 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 





e Grapep to Fit any Fiecrs 
1 
ke 
' 8 
. y 
rT! 
LADY'S Gt Er WI N 
LADY'S W | 
MISS’S POLONAISE SUI r 
GIRL'’S PRINCESSE SUI , 
CHILD'S GABRI I »>wW | 
ING COAT (f $ 
BOY'S KNEI BRE HES VEST D 
JACKE 4 29 
Y WS ( i 4 cs 
VES \ ) I ] ” s 
pD Ss W D BE ( G 
Y S y S I 
LADY'S WATTEAU WRAPPER 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK i 
5 y 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING-GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP * 46 
I N-WAIST HOUSE DRESS 
0 t \ ~ 48 
\ KED EVENING DI Ss \ 
Court Tra I Sk 49 
W EAU MA F Pie I 
Al mt O . Walk 
} 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with P 
Basque, A front O' { 
ADY’S SAC E WRAPPEI H 
LADY'S LINGERIE ) S 
~ y \ ) 
( Lis D 6 
I N BASQUE, w Ay ( 
W Sk ‘sg 
SLEEVELESS SACOT] AND < I with 
I B 4 Over-sk Wa 
Pos Walk s ‘ 13 
MA, with I te Hi I \ 
0 i W } S 20 
VEST B ASQ E, w th Over-skirt 1 Kilt-pleat 
€ Sh} L nt *, 2 old “ 9) 
ADY S POSTII ION-BASQUE <APPER 23 | 
POINTER » CAPE, w 5-Pleat Blouse, Over 
ekirt W Skirt 23 
ALBERT VIC POR SAILOR SUIT (f 
[ n4t 5 
POS ILION i ASQUE POLON AISI 
Apron | , istable Der I 
0 Is WALI NG Ss 29 
INGERII I Y 
Drawe r Dress 
Gow 7 
Hl ND SUI ’ ) 
LX E-BREASTED CKET, 8 W 
A kert K t 5 ) 
9 
BASO } ‘ ‘ { ) | 
"4 
F SSE POLA ALKI 
Ml SACQUI S 
I | M ( FR ) 
+ WALI Kl! 4 
l E-BREASTED JACKET ORTH 
oO R-SKIRT 1 WALKING SKIRT 4 
( S PRINCESSE POI E SUIT 
mm & t 14 
A =» NZE VES BASQUT 4 
( : h $ 
I E-BREAS ) INGOTE WALI 
~ | 4¢ 
\ NAISE VW KI S i 
I 88 TOILI | 
Gre Be 
JOLM MANTLI Kl S 
} Vi 
VOLMAN VEST-I ) SUl q 
I ; No pa € 
‘ 
i Bust M 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 





y ask WHY w Virst 
dota $290? 
Wea r—Itcost $300 
ke any $600 | 
100 per ct. profit. ‘ 
Laon is. j rect t 
Factory } , 2 “ 
Venus se : 
500 & i 
i 2 w 


U.S. Piano Co.. 5 Broadway, N.Y. 
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7 1| THE ‘NEW BOOKS 


OF 


THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


1 
RECLUS'’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmosphere 
Lif 7 the Second Series of 
Life of the Globe By Euiser Reowvs 
Illustrated with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps 
r ( rs Svo, Cloth, $6 00 
h “THE EARTH," by Exvisés 


Recivs. 8vo, Cloth $5 00 


GEORGE ELIOT'S ew Middl 

march: a St f Pr ul L By Groner 
r, Auth f idam Bede 1 eM 
Floss,” “ Komola,” & 2 vuls., 12mo, Clo 


HUDSON'S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM J 


States 2. | 
I gekio Li ( vn 8 cl * 
+ 
THE WANDERING HEIR A Nove By Cuartes 
Reape, Autt f “Hard Ca Put You f 
His Place Never Tou Lateto Mend Foul Play 
& Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 25 cts. ; Cloth, 60 cts 
THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VERSION OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT. Withan lntr 
Rev. P. Souarr, D.D. 618 pp., Crown 
LIOLD, So UU. 
This work embrace one volume: 
ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
VEW TESTAMENT. By J.B. La ' , D.D., 
| f St. Paul's, and H ' f fexs t 
Div Cambridge. S i Ed Revie 
ON THI 4UTHORIZED VERSION iF Uk 
Vi ‘ if + \7 a 
Re I Revis By | 4 
( vevix ‘T : D.D.,A 
CONSIDERATION ON THE EVISION I 
THE ENGLISH VERSION PTH? Ku 
{MENT. ByC.d.1 
G ste B 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON 


A Nov By Wi w Biacs 
M rev" In 8S Attire e™ 
M Lane,” “K ‘ 

A PASSION IN TATTERS \ y An 
| iA f i | ) 
) t } e re 
Dowe House t 

Piaying f High t & 

NORDHOFF'S CALIFORNIA, California 
Health, Pleasure, and Residence A l n 
Travelers and Se “ By Cuastes » 
Illustrated. 6vo, Paper aes ; Cloth, $2 50 


BREAD-AND-CHEESE AND KISSES A ( 
us Story. By B. L. Fa x, Author of “ Lond 
Heart,” “Joshua Marvel, Grif Biade-o -Gra 

‘ lilustrated, ove, F per, 35 cents. 


DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT A Nove B 
EvsuunpYares, Author of * Black Shee 


Last Wrecked in Port,” &c. Svo, Paper, ht uts 
TALMAGE'S SERMONS. Sermons by the Re 

De W r Tatmaor, d ‘ e br kly Ta 
t ‘ 2 vols., 12mo, t $4 11 


A WOMAN'S VENGEANCE. A Nov By James 
Par, Author of *‘Carlyon's Year, Ce s Tryst, 
A Be ar on Horseback Bred the Bune, 


“Found Dead,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents 

FOR THE KING An Historical Novel. By Cuantes 
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LITTLE KATE KIRBY. 


By F. W. ROBINSON, 


rHOR OF ‘‘A GIRL’S ROMANCE,” 
‘MATTIE: A STRAY,” “NO 
‘“STERN NECESSITY,’ 


Al 


Published Jrom early Sheets by . 


Book the Pourtd. 
THE FAMILY. 


ONE OF 


~—_--_ - 
CHAPTER VIII. 


INTRODUCTIONS. 


Yes, it was Martin Westmair, down at Lowes- 
toft some ten hours before his time, who came 
toward us, with the smiles quenched strangely 
from his face. As advanced he glanced 
askance at my sister, who was pale as he now. 
‘* Faith,” said my lover, in a low voice, and 
with an anxious look in his eyes. He did not 
offer to shake hands. I had surprised him as 


he 


much as he had surprised me, or else my com- 
pani ns presence had disturbed his equanimity. 
“This is my sister Kate, Martin,” I said; 





‘you have heard me speak of my sister. —I 
Mr. Martin Westmair.” 

Martin Westmair bowed in a stately manner, 
and with a grim expression of countenance that 
reminded me of his uncle ; and my sister court 
esied in so elaborate a fashion that, had it not 
been for her own solemn visage, I should have 
thought that she was burlesquing etiquette by an 
excessive display of a Phen the two 
stared at each other, and had nothing to say. 
Was it possible that Martin had recognized my 

as a music-hall? I had met 
once ente the Hall of Harmony, and 
more than once had he boasted of his memory for 
Well,'if he had seen her before, what did | 

matter? It had been a poor, pitiful secret at 
the best, that I had not hoped to keep—that I 





a singer at 


him ring 


f ag 


ew might escape at any moment. If Martin 
“ve angry with me for not telling him of this, 
y, the explanation was an easy one which 


uld exonerate me presently. 

* How did you get here?” [ asked, making an 
effort to relieve the embarrassment of the posi- 
tion. 

‘I came 


boat, and have been 
along all night,” said Martin. 


7 did you not come to the villa ?” 


steaming 


‘*T breakfasted at the hotel,” he answered. 
“T thought that I would wait here for an hour 
1 the chance of s irprising ) yu.” 

‘You are fond of surprises, Mr. Westmair ?” 


Katie inquired. 

She had recovered her color, and was her- 
self again. She smiled as she addressed him, 
but he did not smile back in return, Was he 


so proud a man, : 
his pride as this? 
‘When surprises are agreeable 
what partial to them,” he replied, with much of 
his uncle’s formality, to match the new austerity 
| upon his countenance 
‘No one is partial to disagreeable s irprises, 
Westmair,” Katie said, satirically. ‘* I was 
t speaking of the shocks that shiver us like 
] ighting 
~_ Ss pK yssible to find people who are even 
md of them,” said Martin, sententiously. 
‘ Theirimaginations are diseased, poor thit 


all, and yet so petty in | 


am some- 


I 
in 


a 





1g.” 


‘Very possibly, Miss Kirby.—How is my 
mother getting on, Faith,” he sai r to 
me, °° and Abel, and the old man, ? 





1ey 





are all well, thank you. 
‘I shall be glad to see them,’ 
“They are at the villa still.” 
‘If they come out I will 
He stopped, and added, 
**No—I will wait for them. Why should I 
run away from you and your sister in unor- 
thodox a fashion ?—You like the sea, Miss Kir- 
by ?” he said to Katie. 
** Yes, very much.” 
“T he ave not been lucky 
dea! of it, 


he said. 


sO 


enough to enjoy a 
my holidays having been few and 
vetween,’ said. ‘Now that I am off 

with leave of absence freely accorded, I 
hope to enjoy life thoroughly.” 

He spoke with less restraint—he had recovered 
lf; having caught my reproving glance, he 
had shaken off his mauvaise honte, which had op- 
pressed him; he was the Martin Westmair 
[had always known. Certainly he did not talk 
much to my sister, but he addressed her ccca- 
sionally with politeness, and his manner to me 
was almost as pleasant and genial as when no 
third person was between us and our young af- 
fecti 


he 





nims 





whom 


ns. 





Still T am not quite certain that he was not glad 
when Abel Westmair came down the pier for a 
blow before the visitors had gathered strength, 
he re with so great an amount of alacrity to 
greet him P : 


*Martin!” said Abel, in mild surprise, shut 
ting up the book which he had been reading en 
route. He had not expected his nephew before 
the evening, but he was far from startled at his 
&ppearance. Possibly he thought it natural that 
Mart in should leave the polish to take care of 
itself while he came to Lowestoft 
of me. 


to take care 


*I thought that I might as well ran down by 
he Yarmout th night boat,” said Martin 
ex] planation, half by way of apology. 

“Yes,” said Abel, absently, ‘ 


half in 


‘I dare say you 


‘FOR HER SAKE,” “ 
MAN'S FRIEND,” 
‘TRUE 





A BRIDGE OF GI,ASS,” 
‘POOR HUMANITY, 
HERSELF,” Erc., Ere. 


t with the Author. 


LO 


177 ‘angeme nt 


did.—Your sister, Miss Kirby,” 
ing to me. 
** Yes, my 


he added, turn 


sister Kate,” I replied. 


He raised his hat, and said, with grave polite- 
ness, 

** T remember your face. I hope that you are 
well.’ 

‘*Thank you,” answered Katie, ‘‘I am very 
well.” 


I was surprised at my sister’s smile and gen- 
’ ~ 


eral air of affability toward the new-comer. It 
was in contrast to her reception of Martin ; it 
even impressed Abel Westmair, who entered 


into conversation with her, and spoke of Li 
toft and the sea-air and the visitors, in a friend 
ly, commonplace way that was new to him. H: 
was taken out of the commonplace element ver 
unceremoniously by Katie, however. He had 
carefully avoided all of my father's 
name, and it was my who introduced it, 
**] have not had an opportunity of thanking 
you in person for your kindness toward my fa 


ywes- 


mention 
sistei 
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escape my sister and her friends,” Ka xplain 
ed *My sist ngaged to be married to 
yur nephew How are we to meet l on what 
fo ting ? We ar yurse, in your hands, Mz 
Westmair she added, with strange deference 
: firm man at her side My 
red you, and can not force himself 
ny but your nephew is going to marry 
is daughter 
‘“* My nephew's a ns are beyond my control, 
said Abel, dryly s incl lo ne | 
pose in any way 
ad © may m 
*Resent | aking ir fathe lo you 
mca he juired, y fat t t my 
enemy 
Oh, Sir said Katie, earnestly an he 
ever be your friend ? 
‘No plied Ab juickly, I dor 
think he can 
‘ This business of his, in ich he likely t 
be successful ; 
‘Has nothing to do with the question,” said 
Abel, interrupting he I am tire f business 
and am not likely to cons it 
He would be very gia see ¥ said 
Kat thoughtfully 
l remembered | hasty retreat m the pier 
t i | Ked lat K t but she 
tudying the b i t her feet with great 
intentness 
I will call uy him bef I leave Lowes 
I Said A Del ‘) I a ress 
When he is 1 g he t t Marine 
Pa i 
S I find me n i ired 
Abel, " 
Spare for ada two. He is far from 
well a n 


“WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY SISTER 
ther, Mr. Westmair,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘ but I [ will make it a duty see him when he is 
hope you will believe that, with my sister Fait! bette uid Abel : 
I am not unmindful of all that you have don ‘** Thank you; it honor him,” said Katie, 
for us.’ | sighis ** You find m truly penitent 
Abel Westmair inclined his head slowly, and | And now, Mr. Westn hat is the position ? 
replied, How am I to understand it as ré gards myself 
**I haven't done much that is deserving of | Will it please you if I hide away from my sister 
your thanks.” -I who stand by my father, and believe in him ? 
Liberation from the prison has brought about | Faith is one true friend whom I would like 
a change for the better in his health In Hol- | help and love still 
loway Jail he would have died,” said Katie, ce Pray do not call upon me for a decision, 
cisively ; ‘‘ and he is grateful for your exertions, id Abel Westmair; ‘‘ I am not the ruling agent 
as well as his daughters are. f your lives. If I were, what harm have you 
**Is is a pairful subject,” muttered Abel; ‘‘ but r done me, that I should seek to separate you 
if he is grateful he is penitent, and I am glad fron t 
‘It is a subject which it would be affectation | *You might see harm i ul mpani 
to disguise,” said Katie, ‘‘and useless to attempt ' 
to evade.” **(n the contrary, I see good 
**You have your sister's courage, Miss Kir- | You are generous,” said Katie, the tfully 
by,” Abel Westmair remarked; ‘‘and frank | I will not hide away from Faith, I have 
speaking is so great a virtue in these days that lone Forgive me, Sir,” she added, with almost 
one is compelled to admire it. Still, the subject | mock humility, assheturned to Martin Westmair, 
is not only painful to dwell upon, but unneces- | ‘‘ for forgetting you so completely you whose 
sary.” | consent is of so much greater importance to me 
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to be married very shortly. I did not think of 
Ettie’s lessons much. Ettie and her father, in 
fact, went out once more for one of those long 
drives against which Aunt Jane had already re- 
corded a protest, old Mr. Westmair was left with 
his daughter-in-law for company, and Martin 
and I, in the early evening, walked along the 
country lanes, and came back by the Pakefield 
cliffs, with the great blue sea on our right, dotted 
by the sails of innumereble pleasure craft. 

“When we were close to the town, and before 
the dip in the cliff commences which leads down 
to the Esplanade, we lingered in the twilight 
talking of our future, and looking out to sea. 
He had been kinder in his manner than I had 
ever known him; he had been solicitous about 
the keenness of the air upon the cliff, the dew 
upon the grass, and their effects upon me; he 
had been less exuberant in his spirits, and far 
more thoughtful in himself, as well as in his love 
for me. All our long ramble together we had 
not spoken of my sister Kate; she had passed 
away as if by magic from our thoughts. On set- 
ting out together I had intended to talk a great 
deal of Katie, but we had drifted into a happy 
state of selfishness, and if he had thought of 
her, he had not cared to break the spell and 
bring her to the foreground — I was certain that 
he had not taken to my sister at first sight, but 
it was not till we were lingering on the cliff in 
sight of home that I spoke of her again. 

That was the beginning of the trouble, as 
that evening was the end of that perfect happi- 
ness which blesses at times, even in these scoffing 
days, the courtship of the young. It is alto- 
gether a day to look back upon—what a long, 
long way distant to me it is now! I see it only 
through the mist. 

If I had spoken sooner, my doubts would have 
arisen sooner, and my perfect happiness been by 
so many half hours less. And yet I wondered 
and regretted afterward that I had not spoken 
of Kate Kirby before. Looking out to sea and 
watching the yachts glide along the water re 
minded me of my father’s prosperity, and of her 
who shared it with him. 

**What do you think of my sister, Martin ?” 
I asked, suddenly. 

If he had been prepared for this inquiry ear- 
lier in the day, it came upon him with a shock 
then. It was his sudden and eager look toward 
me that startled me in my turn, that brought 
vividly before me the strange manner with which 
he had met Katie on the pier, and suggested 
again the old suspicion. He was not a great 
adept at disguise; he had never practiced it ; 
his want of self-command was against that from 
the first. He did not know how much of Katie's 
life and his my sister had told me on the pier 
that morning when he had not met Katie as a 
friend. 

‘*T think that she is pretty,” he said, slowly. 

** The introduction was hardly a success, Mar 
tin,” I said. 

‘In what way ?” he asked, regarding me very 
attentively. 

** You did not appear to rejoice very_mnc h at 
becoming acquainted with another member of 
my family. You looked surprised—I could have 
almost fancied that you had met before.’ 

** Pid you tell her of this fancy ?” he asked, 
standing with his hands clasped behind him, and 
leoking down at the sea-shore. 

‘* Yes, Martin, I did.” 

** Well,” he said, ‘* what did she say ?” 

Was it some of my sister’s shrewdness that 
ready wit of the Kirbys in which my father be 
lieved—that rendered me a cautious, even a cun- 
ning, woman on the instant ? 

As my heart sank very suddenly and deeply, 
so the instinct of self-defense, of secret indigna- 
tion, prompted me to deceive himin my turn, If 
those two had heen pl tying a part, it had become 
my right to take up the cue, and play out the 
comedy, or tragedy, in my own fashion. 

** What did she say ra * can you, 
after all that has passed, ask me what she said ?” 

‘* Well, no,” he replied, after another mo- 
ment’s hesitation, ‘‘ 1 have no right to ask you, 
aod, Faith, it is against my inclination to deceive 


cried : 


you,” 
~ **¥ou have met ?” 

‘* Why should [ tell you a lie, and say No?” 

** Why did she tell me a lie, and say No?” I 
burst forth thet, Mar- 
tin, and let this wretched mystery collapse be- 
neath the truth Will you 
be more honest than my sister? 

I was a riddle to him now, 

‘* Faith,” he said, ‘‘ I have never 
like this.” 

‘*T have never known the misery of being 
duped before,” I answered. 

**Have I duped you—in what way?” he 
asked, reproachfully. 

‘* Will you tell me why my sister said that she 
had never met you ?” 

**] will try and guess at it. Give me a mo- 
ment’s time to think.” 

He still looked down at the sands beneath him, 
as if to read his lesson there; then he turned to 
me with so outspoken and so earnest a look that 
I felt my trust had not died out completely, and 
that | had not been deceived past all forgiveness. 

‘* Your sister thought i* would be better to 
let the past drop away completely, as I have 
thought myself. Neither she nor | acted a wise 
part in it; we did not trust each other, and cir 
cumstances arose which tested us, and set us ut- 
terly aside. And so we got angry, and quar- 
réled, and never saw each other again.” 

** Do you—do you mean that she and you were 
once engaged to be married ?” I gasped forth. 


with; ** will vou answer 


which she evaded ? 


seen you 


How my heart sank then—or rather collapsed 
within me! 

** Yes," he said. 

“This is the story which you were going to 
relate one day—which you had not the courage 
to tell me befere.” I said. 








** Yes, the same story. 
ful one, after all, Faith?” 

*“*T don't know; I don’t understand it,” I 
murmured. ‘‘Let me get home and try to 
think it out.” 

‘* You are offended with me,” he said, tender- 
ly ; ** jealous of all that happened before I knew 
you and had learned to love you. Why, Faith, 
this is hardly the sensible litthe woman who is 
all in all to me.” 

*I don’t understand,” I pleaded once more ; 
**it has come upon me so suddenly. I—I am 
not offended ; I—I don’t believe that I have lost 
you yet!” 

** Lost me! Lost me, Faith!” he cried again, 
in his indignant astonishment. 

** She is so beautiful ; so different from me— 
you loved each other once. I begin to remem- 
ber now.” 

He did not ask me what I had begun to re- 
member, and I did not tell him. From my rec- 
ollection of the story I shrank back; the figure 
of my sister brooding over the fire-light, the let- 
ter which she burned, the words that had es- 
caped her heart’s fullness on that night, and that 
told me of her love for him, were all parts of a 
past which I could not share with him. She had 
lost her lover, and I had won him—which 
the better off that August night ? 

We went down the cliff together—this was 
the hour in which Martin had been expected at 
Lowestoft, and he and his secret had come be 
fore their time. The sea-side home was very 
different already. It was not like home to me 
any longer. We were silent and thoughtful till 
the Esplanade was reached; even now he did 
not care to tell me of his love for Kate, and I 
was far too proud to ask for it. He might have 
thought that it would be fairer that I should 
learn the facts from Katie, as if I would not 
rather have had him tell me all, and ask if it 
stood a barrier between me and the love I had 
for him, than be left to my sister's version of the 
truth 

‘** We will go in together; it will save inquir 
ies,” he said, when we were at the gate, which he 
opened, and allowed me to precede him. When 
we were close to the door, he held out his hand 
and said, in a low, trembling voice, 

** We are friends still, Faith ?” 

** Yes,” I answered. 

** More than friends- 
I mean.” 

Before I could answer him voices called to 
us from the open window, which opened on the 
strip of sandy grass before it, and Abel West 
mair and my sister Kate stood there to welcome 
us. Little Kate had taken Abel Westmair at 
his word; he had said that he saw good in her 
companionship with me, and she had promised 
him not to keep away. 


Is it a very dread- 


was 


as we have always been, 


—_> —- —— 


CHAPTER X. 
IN THE MIST. 


‘Ine mist about that day still lingered with 
me ; it did not pass away with my clearer knowl- 
edge, but deepened with the night’s on-coming. 
Forever through the mist [ guessed vainly at 
conclusions, Its suddenness might presage al- 
most the waking from a dream, I fancied at that 
time, but in the after-daylight there was but lit- 
tle funcy left to me. 

Through the mist, then, I saw Martin West- 
mair and my sister meet again, with the same 
reserve, indifference, or coldness that might stand 
for truth, or represent a mask before their deep 
er feelings, for all that I had power to estimate. 
I was watchful, and yet I tried not to watch— 
which was false and which was true was beyond 
my woman's power to pierce out. There was so 
much that I desired to know, and there was so 
little that was tangible. ‘The story was still a 
mystery; I did not know the depth of its past 
passion—what had brought Martin and Kate 
together, and what had separated them It was 
an illusion, and I beat my feeble wings against 
the cage which held me back from truth, and 
felt old and gray already with my new experi- 
ence of humanity, 

Yes, it was very misty. When Abel West- 
mair stood suddenly at my side, I gave a little 
jump as if he were the last man on earth whom 
I had expected to see. 

“Your sister is rapidly becoming a favorite 
with us,” he said. 

I murmured something in reply which intima- 
ted my pleasure at the news. 

‘*T admire her frankness,” he added. 

My sister Katie’s frankness! I thought, a lit- 
tle bitterly. 

‘*She understands now that Mrs. Jane West- 
mair and my daughter Ettie know nothing of 
your father’s antecedents, and that has set her at 
her ease; though, like a friend | wot of, she was 
inclined to rebel at first.” 

Abel Westmair was in one of his best moods. 
He even condescended to smile at me as he 
spoke. Katie’s presence, Katie's lightness and 
grace, had brought a charm with them to that 
dull home, and Aunt Jane had brightened up con- 
siderably. Ettie and old Mr. Westmair sat and 
wondered at it all, and did not intrude upon the 
conversation—at least I did not hear them, and 
I hardly saw them in the mist, till a child’s 
hand was slipped into mine at a late hour of the 
evening. 

‘* What spirits your sister has!” Ettie whis- 
pered to me, ‘‘and yet how very different she is 
from you!” 

** Which do you prefer?” I asked, a little 
jealously. 

**Oh! I should never care for Miss Kate a 
great deal,” Ittie said, in a tone stilllower. ‘I 
can’t make out exactly whether she likes us or 
not. She is very amiable and gracious, and all 
that, but I don’t think she likes any of us much.” 

The child's observation was more truthful than 
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her father’s; for had not Katie confessed to me 
that she looked upon the Westmairs as her ene- 
mies ? 

** Don’t tell her so, Faith,” Ettie whispered, 
** for I think that she is trying to like us for your 
sake.” 

The child faded back into the mist; and her 
words, which had seemed only empty echoes at my 
brain, returned not to my memory till the after- 
time whén I brooded on every little incident of 
the night. Some things I have never remember- 
ed to.this day ; whether Aunt Jane addressed me 
that evening, and complimented me on my sister's 
general deportment, and assured me that in her 
opinion Katie was a very superior young person, 
or told me all this at a future period, | have no 
recollection; and I can not remember Grand- 
papa Westmair wearying me with his gossip of 
the day's adventures. I only knew that Martin 
seemed afraid of me, and that when he 
speaking to me I was troubled and not myself, 
and that finally he held aloof altogether, or else 
Katie at my side kept him, in his sullen thought- 
fulness, at a distance from us both. 

It was late when Kate was looking search- 
ingly into my eyes. 

‘* What is the matter?” she asked at once. 

** Nothing.” 

We women always answer ‘‘ Nothing” to in- 
quiries of this character, or else utter a vehement 
‘You know” to those who, after all, may not 
know a great deal. 

Katie echoed ‘* Nothing ?” in a doubtful sense, 
and I came more to myself, and said, 

‘** That is, almost nothing, you will think pres- 
ently, Katie.” 

** And you think differently now ?” 

**1 dont know what I think,” I answered, 
wearily. ‘“*I am not well. I wish to speak to 
you alone 2 

‘ About what—or whom ?” was her quick an- 
swer,. 

** About Martin Westmair.” 


was 


**Yes—I see,” she said, with another search- 
ing look into my eyes. ‘‘I will arrange it, 
Faith 


A few minutes afterward she was shaking 
hands with the Westmair family as though she 
had been a friend of long standing. The hour 
was late, and it was time that she was home, she 
said. 

** Faith,” she added, lightly, ‘‘ you must cross 
the Parade with: me and bid father good-night, 
and perhaps Mr. Martin Westmair will not ob- 
ject to be your escort back.” 

Thus it was arranged—against my will, for I 
had hardly wanted Martin with us—and pres- 
ently we three atoms of an odd romance were 
crossing the carriage-drive and making for the 
Marine Parade, lying a few yards further from 
the sea. We did not speak till we were under 
the trees in the shadow of the wall of the Es 
planade gardens, with the long row of Parade 
houses across the roadway. It was a strange 
position, and Katie was the first to speak. 

‘**Shall we turn this way?” she said. ‘* We 
shall have something to say to each other to- 
night, I think.” 

She was on defense. What a singular wom- 
an she was, and how prompt to meet an emer 
gency! She was very calm and cold, and full 
of dignity, like one who had been deeply injured 
and unjustly suspected by the two by whom she 
was accompanied. 

‘*} think that I might have been spared this, 
Mr. Westmuir,” she said, as we walked away 
from her house—‘‘as you might have been 
spared, Faith, had he had more consideration 
for us both. : 

**T have left the telling of the story to vou, 
Miss Kirby,” Martin said to her, with grav e dig 
nity on his part ; ‘‘it will be a fairer explanation 





to your sister.’ 

‘‘He has not told you, then?’ Kate said, 
turning to me. 

‘“*He has simply told me that which yon de- 
nied this morning,” I said, sadly—‘* that which 
I suspected when you two met on Lowestoft 
Pier.” 

“That I denied, Faith, for your good—for 
that peace of mind which, it is said, passes all 
understanding,” she answered, mockingly. ‘It 
was a miserable confession to own that I had 
once loved this man, and thought him all that 
was honorable, good, and true, and that I had 
found him as false and worldly and suspicious 
asthe rest. You had confidence in him, Faith: 
you were a simple woman who would believe on 
to the end of life, and I had not the heart to show 
you of what hollow stuff your idol was composed. 
But you force me to it—and I tell him what he 
was, and what | think he is still.” 

I marveled no longer at her self-possession, 
which she had flung to the winds which were 
moaning out at sea that night. She was a wom- 
anat bay. As she passed under the street lamps 
I could see that she was very beautiful in her 
anger and scorn, and that Martin gazed at her 
as at a vision which had come to dazzle and per- 
plex him. He scarcely seemed to believe his 
own ears; he had not been prepared for this out- 
burst against him and his past; he held his 
breath to listen to her. 

**Is it your wish to part Faith and me, that 
you say this?” he asked at last. 

‘*She may be happier without you,” Kate 
said, carelessly, ‘‘and you have compelled me 
to speak.” 

** You have spoken without reason or excuse.” 

“*It is false!” cried Katie: ‘‘ you know how 
false it is!” 

What a strange and miserable position mine 
was between these two who had loved, and quar- 
reled, and separated—who were pleading before 
me as to a judge who should decide which had 
been the more deceived! I did not seem to care 
about the explanation now; my heart was heavier, 
and the mist was thicker along my path ahead. 
These two had loved each other very passionately 
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—I was sure of that—I could not be the umpire 
as to the force and depth of their affections. 

** Let me go home,” 1 murmured. 
care to hear mere.” 

**You must hear all now—it is not a long 
statement,” said Kate, laying her hand upon my 
arm, ‘‘and we have no listeners about. Mr. 
Westmair has left the confession to me, and vou 
are to judge between us how far he was right 
and I was wrong, and how far both of us have 
willfully deceived you. I was a singer at a music. 
hall, under a false name, and this ger tleman, 
under a false name too—you see I had never 
met Mr. Martin Westmair, as I told you thig 
morning !—followed me from one place to anoth- 
er, obtained an introduction, professed a love for 
me, offered at last to marry me if 1 would give 
up my profession and share poverty—for he was 


**I do not 


a poor man in his way—along with him. Am I 
misstating the case, Mr. Westmair ?” 
** Not yet,” said Martin, severely. He had 


not forgiven her past estimate of his character, 
** And, Faith, I believed in his attachment, 
and promised to marry him, and Jove him for- 
ever, and be forever a good and faithful wife. 
I waited for him, and thought of the happiness 
that might come some day. My only fault was 
prudence,” she continued. ‘I had known what 
poverty was, and I could not descend to it again, 
preferring my own artificial life to that exist- 
**T took his word 
that he would raise a home for me—I did not 
it to be rich—and he trusted me for a while, 
and, oh my God! I learned to love him with all 
my heart and soul and strength!” 
** Kate!” cried Martin. ‘**Oh, Kate!’ 
It was a wild, yearning, grief-ful cry, that 
might have escaped some dumb animal in its 
agony, and it told more of his past life than all 
that Kate had torn the veil from. It struck me 
clown too, as it quivered in my heart like an ar- 
row aimed by Fate to take my simple life away. 
‘‘ And then,” cried Kate,” he suspected every 
word and look, and when I was at my truest 
and my best, and so weary of my wretched trade 
that poverty with him seemed opening out like 
heaven to me, he killed me with distrust. He 
was tired of me, and he threw me off for a hasty 
word which had escaped me in my bitterness of 
gniet 


ence,” she said, shuddering. 





I wrote to you,” he cried. 

** And forced me to choose between my pride 
and you—knowing what a proud woman I was, 
You did 
not come to me when I was battling with my 
doubts, or save me by a word when | was pray- 
ing night and day to see you.’ 

**Oh, Kate! I did not know that. I thought 
that you had grown fascinated with your profes- 
sion, and that there were others to be preferred 
before me. I was jealous and mad. On that 
night we parted I locked myself in my room with 
my pistols, and thought that it was better to die 
than to live on without you.” 

** But vou lived,” said Katie. 

**T had not the courage to die. 
a brave man—and, Kate—I—” 

“*My sister, Mr. Westmair !” 
ingly. 

**Oh, Faith, forgive me!” he cried, turning to 
me. ‘I am very weak—I don't know what I 
am saying. Let us return to Abel.” 

** Don't come with I stammered 

**] will go back alone—you two have 


who would rather die than give way! 


I was never 


said Kate, mean- 


me, please,” 
forth. 
more to say and explain, and I don’t wish to 
hear. I must I don’t want any one 
to come i! 


be alone 
For mercvy's sake, let me be! 

I turned away from them, not heeding their 
words—not knowing or caring what their pur- 
port was. The mist through which I groped 
my homeward way seemed grayer and denser 
through my blinding tears. 


CHAPTER 


NOTICE To 


XT. 
QUIT. 


Ir was all over! I felt that the romance of 
my life—its ideality, its poetry, its happiness— 
had vanished with Martin Westmair’s meeting 
with my sister. ‘The driving rain of my tears 
beat down the mist at last, and it was clear cold 
daylight, in which no fancies lived. I had come 
suddenly to earth, and it was a selfish crowd 
amidst which it would be my lot to fight my way. 
There would be no one to trust and no one to 
protect me. I believed no longer in my lover, 
now that I had seen the strength of his passion 
for the woman whom he had hidden from me. 
Living without her, he had regarded me as a pale 
reflex of his lost love; meeting her, his affection 
had betrayed itself, and his agony and grief at 
losing her had leaped once more to the light. I 
fell back in shadow. What had I been to him 
after all? How natural it seemed that he should 
love Katie better than me! I was more sorry 
than angry; I felt that I had unconsciously stood 
between two beings who had loved each other 
very much. They had broken through the re- 
straint of a long silence, and I had left them to 
explain—to take each other as lovers again if 
they would, if they dared! I was content to fall 
back into my place; I did not believe in Martin 
Westmair. He had never cared for me a great 
deal: he would be glad to be free, and I should 
be less unhappy when I had unfastened his fet- 
ters and let him pass away. 

In the morning I waited for him with a patience 
that seems now very strange to me. I had made 
up my mind, and outwardly I was calm and phil- 
osophic. More than twelve months since I had 
found it hard to meet him on the morning follow- 
ing his wild talk of love to me; but I was very 
anxious now to see him and to give him back his 
promise. There 1 not! to reve on 
aration; I had made up my mind, and I was very 
firm. 

It had not been daylight long when I was stand- 
ing on the cliff where we had been last night, and 


seemed ne mir SeTe 
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with you. You have the secret of my prosperity 

at your command—do the best with it that you 

can, and go your way.” 7 
**Do you think that I could make use of your 


secret to my own udvantage ?” cried Martin, in- 
dignantly—‘‘ that I would not rather starve than 
use it?” 


‘* What you would do, or not do. is beyond 
my guessing at,” said Abel, bitterly : 
ly dishonest.” 





** you are 
utter 

**You exceed the limits of my forbearance,” 
cried Martin, with a sudden fury, advanced 
close to his uncle, and looked him fiercely in the 
face ; ‘‘ I have borne enough to-day—lI will tal 
your dismissal willingly, but not another insult 
will I receive from you ad 

‘*T am not to be frightened into silence by big 
words,” said Abei, ‘‘ or by threatening looks. I 
tell you once more that you are utterly dis- 
} at 

Martin raised his hand, but I was alert, and 
ied between them, while Mrs. Westmair flung 
d and kicked. 
I cried, 
Westimair, 
not know 


as he 


ru 
herself upon the couch, an 

** No, you shall not quarrel about me, 
‘it is I whom injured, Mr 
and I forgi him freely He did 


l screame 


he ha 


he did not t Martin, will you go away 
‘It is fore he said, turning to me; then 


strode toward the 


he put his hat on his head and 





fo a id Martin 


while,’ 





hastily. ‘I e no home—you will hamper 
my movement I don’t know what I am going 
to do vill wi 


| ite to-morrow.” 

Ile pas ed the Fr window, and 
went swiftly along the little garden to the broad 
He looked back 

id at me, and it was not a happy fa 
turned 


i eda 





through nch 


:splanade beyond. at the house 

» that was 
tous at parting 
This was the end of my engagement. 


erabW for me and Martir 
trouble and gri than I ha 


very m 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STORM CONTINUES, 


parture of her son Aunt Jane 
k and weep demonstratively upon 
grief and disappointment were 
the hardest to bear Abel, aft 
her, walked into the garden, and went up 
down the lawn at a creat pace, ( 


AFTER tl} 
ontinuad to kic 
the sofa, as if he 
grimly 
und 


the wailing of h 


er looking 


In law, her complaints and he reproaches, 


not wholly escaping him even there 
All that dear boy 


xpectations blown to tl 


winds she moaned fort] ‘and this poor ex 
breaking with him, and my long 
1 faithful and arduous service reckoned as noth- 
I can’t stop—I will not put 
and neglect, and black looks 
| harsh words any longer. I have friends who 
will be glad to see me, and to console 
of yea ot ful 
my 


made for 


ing in the balance 
with indifference 


me for the 
: faitl to this un- 
Oh, if poor husband had 
ik up for his boy and me!” 
report were to be believed as to her 
character, t late Mr. Westmai: 
hidden him elf away till the 


sacrifice : ] service 
iteful man 


been living, to s} 





hus- 
would 


have storm was ove! 


and been the last man to speak up for any thing 
or for any bo ly 

fo ruin and cast upon the world my hand 

! Iean't 

0} his unhappy home to desola- 

m—I g London by the next 

train—will shake the dust of the place from my 


some hoy, for a few high-spirited words 


ill leave 


will go 





back to 


Abel Westmair returned to the room he had 


‘There is no occasion 
he said; “ 
you.” 

‘Mr. Westmair, I am not going to stop here.” 
wa well,” he said, coldly. 


‘Unless you recall my boy 


for this noise, Mrs. 
tmair,” people on the Esplanade 


can “ar 


unless you are 


brought back to a more fitting state of mind, and 

é the unnatural cruelty of blighting the pros- 

pect your dead brother’s son, because—be- 
} 

Cause e 


silence, please,’ said Abel, with a sudden 


sternness that caused Aunt Jane to leap spas 
modically upon the couch; ‘‘we are not going 
into the questio iin of his dishonorable con- 


t. 


** She does 





not consider it dishonorable 
him into the world without 
a penny, Miss Kirby, do you?” she asked, sud- 
denly. 

*{ am very sorry that any difference between 
Martin and me should have brought about a mis- 
understanding between him and his uncle,” I re- 
plied. ‘* I can not see—I can not think—that—” 

Abel Westmair interrupted me in my turn 

** You are only indirectly the cause, Miss Kir 
by. He proved his untrustiness, and I have lost 
my confidence. I hope,” he added, ‘‘ that [ may 
never see him again in all my lif 

Aunt Jane half rolled herself from a recumbent 
to a sitting position, and ier front hair at a 
proper angle. 

**' You mean that, Al 

** Yes,” he answered. 

**'Then I shall leave you this 

** As you please.” : 
shall go back to town at once 

**'There is a 1.40,” said Abel, coolly. 
“And my boy and I will starve together, if 
it’s necessary.” 


“It is perfectly unnecessary,” Abel 1 


you 


do not wish to cast 


ry day 





train at 








‘he has the means of making his fortune at hi 
fingers’ end 
** You heard him say that he would 1 avail 
a e 43 . s 


| 


| 
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‘** But he will, nevertheless,” said Abel 

‘*T shall go away,” cried Mrs. Westmair, de- 
cisively, ‘‘and leave you to your own dreadful 
self. I have borne with you for Martin's sake, 
not my own. 

‘**Tt is probable,” Abel muttered. 

** And Miss Kirby will go away too. She can 
not stop in this house with you, to be talked 
about, if she has a proper sense of her own posi- 
tion and character, and of the world’s opinion.” 

There was a quick glance in my direction as 
he said, 

‘* Miss Kirby will remain with my daughter as 
long as she lives.” 

** She can not do it,” cried Aunt Jane, passion- 
ately, as she turned to me with a steely glitter in 
not do it, for the sake of all 
that society wil You, Abel, have turned 
away your nephew for that young woman sitting 
there—you have constituted yourself her cham- 
pion—” 

** Her champion!” he cried, indignantly. 

‘You have broken with us all on her account 
and for her to remain after I quitted thi 
house is an impossibility, if she has that 
for her good name w! has always affected 
to have,” said Mrs. Westmair, spitefully 

** Miss Kirby will remain,” said Abel, still more 
the woman that I believe 


her eyes; ‘‘she dare 


say. 


have 
regara 


ich she 


decisively, ‘‘ if she is 
her to be.’ 

I did not answer. The position was an em- 
barrassing one, and now that Aunt Jane had un 
furled the flag of defiance and spoken out very 


plainly as to her opinion of my remaining in 
Abel Westmair’s establishment, I could not see 
my way what Aunt 


What the world would say, 
lf and 


} e if I 
already think- 


Jane would SAY 





staid, I gues 


“YOU SHALL NOT QUARREL 


should do after Mrs. 


ing seriously of what I 
Westmair had gone 

** Miss Kirby alrea s 
remaining with you, Aunt Jane, shrewdly ; 
‘*she is a sensible young woman, who ‘to 
be entrapped into a false and delicate position 
with her eyes closed, because you choose to say 
that she must stop.” 

** Miss Kirby will remain,” he said, so sharply, 
for the third time, that Aunt Jane winced and 
shut her eyes for an instant; when she opened 
them he walking 
again. 

** Just like a wild beast, you see 
that nasty hyena ik Zoological 
murmured Aunt Jane—‘‘ going ma 
ther—it’s in the family! 
dangerous and wear strait-waistcoats 
stay, Miss Kirby—you will not be 
dreadful man—come away with me at once, and 
act like a sensible woman.” 

**No, I can not do that,” I said. 

**Can not leave him!” she ejaculated. 

**T can not leave Ettie and him wholly with- 
out a friend,” I replied ; ‘‘ 1 can't go away at once 

as if I had sided with you in every thing tiat 
you have said against him.” 

"You can’t top—understand that.” 


** Yes, I think I begin to u t 


‘es the imprudence of 
said 
is not 


was up and down the lawn 


exactly like 
Gardens 





Le 





only he will be very 


safe—hes a 





Che 1 Westmair 
looking 


ow fiercene 


and hyena-like Abel 
had room again, and wa 
from me to Aunt Jane, wiih a n 
. Westmair, 
lose your train if you have many boxes to p: 


entered the 





he said, severely, ** vou 


ill 





“Oh od gracious !—oh, worse and worse! 
he ¢ ring up her hands, ‘** He will turn 
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me out of the house next! I am going, Mr. 
Westmair—going joyfully, thank Heaven !” 

She sprang up and rushed out of the room, 
slamming the door noisily behind her. I was 
alone with this man, who was clearing the house 
of his relatives with rapidity. He was not a 
dreadful man, as Aunt Jane had said, but he 
might be dangerous. Might he not be even now 
like his father, as the indignant woman had as- 
serted, and had I not great cause to be afraid of 
him ? 


see 


You can not leave me and Ettie wholly with- 
out a friend,’” he said, quoting my last words; 
**thank you, but the friend who fades away with 
the summer is hardly to my liking. Y« u begin 
to understand that can not remain in my 
house, or with me—and so this woman wins the 
game!” 

**Oh, why will no one give me time to think,” | 
I cried, impatiently, ‘‘ or think for me a little ?” 

Abel Westmair in two long strides 
garden again, round which he perambulated swift- 
ly, and then came back to me, darker, strange 
and madder than ever 

** Miss Kirby,” he 
me, and 


you 


was in the 





coming straight tow 
speaking harshly and fiercely, and w 


said, 





out a grain of tenderness in his voice, ** will you 
remain here as my wife ? 
ae —~- 
CHAPTER X\ 
THE END OF THE STORM. 


To receive the offer of a second lover on the 
day which has witnessed the dismissal of the first. 
along with all the love-dreams and love-luggage 
appertaining to him, may be flattering to 


to 


one’s 


vanity, consolatory one’s wounded feelings, 





ABOUT ME.” 


pleasant evidence that one is, after all, somebody 
in the world, for whom somebody else cares be- 
sides the man who has galloped away on his high 
horse; but to receive it in the manner which Abel 
Westmair thought fit to adopt seldom falls to the 
lot of woman. 

Dark and lowering cloud, this 
eccentric man stood before me, and asked me to 
He did not wish Aunt Jane to 
win the victory ; I was of service to his daughter, 
of little in his establishment, and it 
would solve an intricate problem as to what was 
to become of me if I said ‘‘ Yes” to his proposal. 

As he held his right hand toward me in earnest 
of good faith, I shrank from it, and he let it drop 
to his side the instant afterward. I was angry 
with him now; I felt my lip quivering with in 
dignation rather than with grief; like the rest of 
them, he had had no consideration for me, and 
for the great trouble which I had fought with all 
that day. This was one more bitter drop in the 
cup of my overflowing, and he might have spared 
me—miglit have thought better of me—might 
have known me better altogether. 

** Will you remain here as my wife ?” he asked, 
a second time. 

You know that I will not, Mr. Westmair,” I 
| cried, vehemently, at this appeal; *‘ you have 
right to address me thus.” 

**T take vou by surprise ?” he said, in the same 
hard tones 

** You insult my grief and me,” I answered 

Che oll end of the couch on which Aunt 
me, and I spread 
arms uy and buried my fa: thin them, 
from him. There was a long silence ; 
been for his deep breathing. T should 


as the thunder 


become his wife. 


some use 





| 
Jane had plunged was close to 


iny mit > WwW 
| ae 
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to 


— 


have thought that he had quitted the room 
When he spoke again, it was in a new tone oj 
voice, and with all the harshness of it gone away, 
It was clear and incisive—not unkind, but far from 
tender—oh, so different from my Martin's! 

**No man insults a woman by an offer of mar- 
riage made in sober earnest,” said Abel: ** he 
may be foolish, ambitious, weak, imprudent, but 
not insulting, Miss Kirby. To offer you an in. 
dignity would be the last thing in the world that 
I could do.” 


** At such a time as this—when—when—” | 


wailed forth; then I could not continue, or trust 
my voice any further. 
** At such a time as this, I thought that ] 


would speak,” he said, ‘‘ for you are thinking of 
going away, and you are of 

Yes—that was his reason—I 
from the first 

** It will break Ettie’s heart—kill her outright, 
perhaps—if you leave us, and my child 
thing to me,” he continued : 
is the world to me but utter loneliness? You 
don’t think of this!” he added, with a faint de- 
gree of his old sharpness suddenly returning 

I tried to say something in 1 
failed me I had given way beneath tl 
blow; he had had no mercy ‘in all the trials of 
that dreadful day, and I was completely broken 
down. 

** This is hasty and impolitic, he 
I am setting myself in my worst 1 
but I have felt 
that I should surprise you very much 

Hi remote. He had be- 
gun to walk up and down the room again; I could 
hear his footsteps advancing and receding, and t 
voice gathering strength or losing force according 
to his progress. It 
he steered his way skillfully among the furniture, 
and did not pause again to address me. 

*L have made a false step,” he continued, “‘ that 
I perceive very clearly I was almost certain of 
it before, but it was beyond my power to allow you 


¢ 


to all of us 


had thought so 


use 


1s every 


‘without her, what 


, but my voice 





] 
is jast 


said, ‘‘ and 
oht hefore + 
ight before 1 
1 to speak out. 1] 





compe 


} 
voice sounded more 


a long narrow room, but 


Was 


, 
oO les 


ive us without hearing me plead in my own 
cause. I was not wholly without hope that you 
would consider this, for you are a practical and 
unromantic girl, and suddenly to my neph 
ew’s deceit I thought might turn you from him 
forever.’ 

+s No no 
I cried 
to me!” 

I found words to say this amidst my grief and 
bewilderment, and the footsteps ceased for sever- 
al moments, and then went on more slowly. 

** Such a man as Martin Westmair is only to be 
despised,” he muttered 

**T can’t despise him,” I said, feebly; ‘‘ it i 
my greatest grief that by my haste and jealousy 
I have brought about his ruin.” 

** He is not worth a thought,” said Abel 
an angry stamp of his foot. 

I did not answer him. I had defended my lost 
lover, and Abel Westmair was annoyed once more 
He walked into the garden, and came back, and 
went once more round the room, with an increase 
in his rate of progression. Presently the footstey 
ceased, and I knew that he was looking down upor 
me. 

‘* Miss Kirby,” he said, in the same clear, caln 
tones of voice that he seemed to command at will, 
** T did not wish to talk of love to you; that is past 
my age, and beneath the position which I take as 
Ettie’s father. I did not dream for an instant of 
your passing, a8 some women can very readily, 
from one man to another, loving, or affecting to 
love, each with the same amount of fervor, or shal- 
lowness of sentiment. I am not a fool—but 

He took breath to continue, or forgot what he 
was going to say, or paused to make up his mind 
to say something, it was doubtful which, but there 
was a strange hesitation before he went on agai 

** But it suggested itself to me suddenly that 
you were alone in the world,” he continued, * a 
being as friendless as I, and with no better chance 
of making one true friend ; equally disappointed in 
the humanity about you, and equally in doubt as 
to the life before you. It struck me you might 
see that I was not a bad man, and that you might 
learn in time to regard me with less aversion, to 
like me by degrees, perhaps, for little Ettie’s sake, 
to put up with my bad tempers, and respect me. 
I did not build upon your love for my unsympa- 
thetic nature—I had never an ambition to win 
that—I never had a right to expect it.” 

** And you would be content with so poor a re- 
turn!” I murmured, wonderingly 
and exacting a man!” 

” Yes, I would be content,” he answere d, 


your nephew,” I 


1 
iKIng 


I can’t turn my love away so read- 


ily,’ ‘*Oh, he was—he is—every thing 


with 





** VOU. SODI 


**Then you are no wiser than 
cried, almost contemptuously. 

**T think that I am wise enough to know tl 
I might trust my life, my home, and my chil 
with he answered; ‘‘to feel that : 
companionship there would come peace and r¢ 
If, Miss Kirby, you—” 

**T have been greatly tried to-day,” I mt 
mured, restlessly ; ‘‘if you would spare me n 
it would be merciful 

‘*T have nothing more to say, 
ed, in the same measured tones 





you, in yo 


Abel respond- 
* possibly le y 


desired to offer you the choice of two evils, gx g 
into the world or remaining with me. What my 
own feclings are toward you I need not prolong 
this pa l interview by explaining; they are 





difficult te in ily Ze, al 1 in the result you W ild 
not place any credence If I had not said a 
word, it would have been far better for us | 

i a. red. 

** You would have gone aw ay W tl 
of confidence in me—or you might 


wnswe 
some amount 
not have gone 





away at all,” he muttered, ‘‘and now, in that 
mi ible selfishness which is an attribute of our 
miserable family, I have expedited your depart 


ure.” 





** I must ge 
“ Certain! 


go now,” he re 


you must 
t 1 on) 


vou have stop for, at 
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pom. rl to consider. I am nothing—less than noth- ** No, I did not know any thing,” I said, inter- | tions—I can’t bear any more: please return te of the storm, and was watchful but not inquis 
. gin | ‘s " 
© < ing. | rupting her. I was kept in the dark by Martin happiness l le e@ me to my f she spared me questioning, w th a consid 


ty. I did not answer, and his voice changed again, | and when it came to your turn to enlighten me. **T thir Faith, you w ye sorry that 
from and had less of a metallic ring in it. He was | you only added to tl 


4 more natural in his last words to me. misled. But there, there! k ep your lover, Kate, idged Martin and me more fairly,” she said, as I hour in the afternoon, when old Mr. Westma 





eration for which I was grateful Even her aur 





deceit by which I was have not listened to me. for then you would h 





sence was not mmented u 








mar- , ‘¢You will pardon the impulse which led me to | and leave me to myself. I don't wish to inter- ! ind stood by the window, lo ke up fron nap in an easy : 

“he speak this morning, he said. ‘*I thought that | fere—I never wish to see him or you again! **T do not l " all of | round his isly 

» bu I was acting for your good—and, after all, I did **T did not tell you that I had met Martin | fer me d yw me more deeply | ** Where are they all ?—where’s Jang?” he 
pin not take myself so much into consideration as you | Westmair before,” said Katie, after a long wot “7 not forgiven us,” cried Katie again ked 


may be disposed to believe. Try and think that | dering stare at me, “ because I tl 





it that I ** Ves > | ’ my honor! Aunt Jane has gone away, I think.” said 























tly, Miss Kirby—when you are away from | might mar your happiness by telling you how I did not wish her t vay with the impres Ett vith a strange lool I ecti 
I and think, too—if you will, if you can | much I hated him. I thor tl vas all | sion that I was a nan, that I Gone away Y n't mean for g 
trust ur heart to do me so much justice—that | over between him and me—I could not believe | her happiness, that I roken at Ma ex 1 the old gentlemar 
your hi ppiness has been on my mind for a longer | in his honesty, and I could not cru our conf ] g I than 1 I ‘ I don't know, grat ’ nid Entice 
at | period than you dream, and that when I saw it | dence by telling you my reasons for it. Oh, i fron t raptures, at f ve mu t n h 
ig ol rested with my nephew Martin te promote it, I | Faith! that was at least for your sake; blame ntil J vorry Miss Kirby 
strove my hardest to complete it for yor There,” | me for all that followed —not for this and | ** And ¢ is « t parting,” said Katie, re The answer wa ’ a low 
ts he added, angrily, again, *‘ they are the last words | will not say a word in my d Iv I proachfu s manner tha und | my ears were sharp, ls me 
that I shall ever trouble you with.” how wrong and weak and cruel I ha beet I say good-t **'Thank you, Ettie,” I d, grat f 
ight, He was standing at the window, with his felt | but I will ask vou to forgive me. for old times ‘*For a tin vill leave expla i to pa I 
ver) hat pulled over his brows: I looked up with some | sake. for t s f the W s} I I an irc ng enough to ent to 
what faint curiosity and surprise as he stood there. little I ne She pointed to t ut \ A : 
You ‘*T am going now,” he said, grimly hat I I bee Westmair had gi e@ ago, I I iy anothe aid Ettie 
t de- “Going!” I echoed; “‘ going wher it in a bad w l 1 witl aturally, I a | You d } v ill 
Away from you—any where—-what does it | bad thoughts for ympany—not struggling d ait Abel Westm | 
voice matter?” he answered, speaking very rapidly perately, and growing worldly, selfish, uncl N Mart I going I} tI wa but J 
last ‘vou will not be able to endure my presence any | table, and deceitful, but still keeping what the H gor the ff-path t l if nn e until Ettie had a ‘ 
ls of longe I shall not be able to endure yours, world calls good—vyou have not been so te bl; [ meet agair ! vou intercept ! ts f | e tm { 
oken knowing the reproaches you could heap upon me. ! g vord u 1 did 1 int nqu but 
J will write to you this evening and complete out W ild J I ’ A W ma f tl 
ind bu relations I shall not return to this I his 1 \ Il f " te f ( ik 
} h till to-morrow ; favor me by remaining w \ t ] H 1 rou tt ! i 
| Ettie until then, and by breaking to her the neces- | | m n y em el W hat { 
sity that there is for your departure. Good-day ! If J é Has a g besides Jar 
be- He marched once m re down the garden, open- | } I | l t il i] ) 
( d ; 


ed the gate, and set off in his favorite direction of 
the Pakefield cliffs. There was an end of Abel 
aing Westmair, as well as of Martin, after that: and 






































but now there was Ettie t prepare, and to lose also. | ** Now I pity m n good tin I ill f V ! I ed that, Fai t Grandpapa, y i I go i an 
ture, How fast my friends were drifting from me! how | get him He is not the m fo m | mM y , don't , ! l I alk ried | 
close I was getting to that old loneliness, that | break my heart.” J answered. with incre gs] forg i, Kat more, I tell 1 Y ! kind t I don't want to walk 
‘ that weird isolation, which began with the fog in Wat- | it—‘‘though you are not the woman w vill ever ‘With a { more it r man 
in of ling Street one October afternoon! There was | make him hapy With all n t I I cant vhy Aunt Jane has ¢ 
¥ you no one whom I could trust, and surely my last | **Oh, Faith! y not \ hit 
own estate would be worse than the first. with ; j 1 vas the rep! 
t you jut a hope to keep me strong. I followed a P M ‘ 
| and with my eyes the strange man pre J t m is | , 
veph on a way as lonely as my own. trying to | t m en 
| him read him aright and failing utterly, seeing ’ ) \ ‘ ! 
him pass along the distant hill-side, I } 1 fir m¢ 
read- second man --the last !—who had spo hor ' ; 
thing P| king his final words { Ww, , 
; ild always take Abel ne n i } 
fT and l ras I watchec king I ‘ 
ever- f he were going away forever with the } n fl ‘ 
of them, f ge f 
to be the Nt « 
—— > 
t ia all f I t ma 
es ! CHAPTER XVI. Id 
lousy He preceded his grand hter 
, MORE FORGIVENESS 
the | 1 Ettie f t urd me 
with Wuew Aunt Jane had gone, I was left 
lone in the house, waiting for Ettie’s re i Faith! 1 : + 
y lost turn with her grandfather Mrs. West { nd t ! toon 
more mair kept her il, and departed; the 
, and game was playe she was sure that \ mot 
reas¢ Abel would not relent, and that there was I rest t e come 
tstey nothing worth staying for. She made no vke ilk before the ri 
uy - pr yfessions to me before she went she ‘ I m uni | aly tw I 
had never liked me, and possibly I stood noth 
the foremost figure in the chaotic land- She kissed me again. and hurried away 
scape which the end of my engagement fter he ' eaving n not 
had appeared to create She simply ‘ nor Her] n 
said, ‘* Good-day, Miss Kirby,” and with- ‘ It was a 1 name to call me n 
out any inquiry as to the whereabouts oi ‘ tru , and love { 
a 1 her brother-in-law, or her niece Ettie, or ' but she ha ever used hef 
ing to Mr. Westmair, wr, she and her lu Stow near the truth might have be 
hal- gage were whit away toward th \ { } I epted t unceren 
it way station I th yoman. whom I off Abel Westn had fired off 
vat h might have called mo ym I had me m the wu fas 
mind tried hard to like, and with whom more I adopted f , n of } 
there t twelve mont 1d 1 spent in Westn ‘ I t 
Agall ( i on, t away without a My ld el f rt-we 
y that vord of 7 for me, or one atom of ré took m } ‘ l¢ ly | 
1, —“— gret for the desolate condition in which ’ . - of 1 ‘ nd IIne ; 
han her son’s faithlessness had left me. I + . ind air bey 
ted in sighed once or twic« er her indif é desired t f fer ed 
ibt as ence; then I stretched myself upon the sofa, a ** Because you are af 1 of the trut Because Ea this morning I said that | that there was 1 ne of my t p 
might woman weary with the world, and tried te k veak—more m y weak than I could have | “Vou nere P God bless you ' further iil j eep off that : e 
might of what I should say to Ettie, and how I should ed nd 1 er | I » | Faith! D k too I of me f ‘ ' m¢ fl i 
on, to yet through this cruel task which had been im e example sa him from ! f She we ‘ t nd me and kis Ir feel bol ! ‘ 
is il e, Pp sed Ip yn me, and from which there WAS NO @5s " y 1 ao not kn w how I 10' nim I . I v tir I t ' T al | " 1! f to-m ‘ 
t me caping. Yes, Abel Westmair was selfish to leave | cried Katie. mor urmly, ‘‘or you would be more f I en | with my heart I P f mbe I vearned { gett 
ymps this new ordeal for me—as selfish as the rest of haritable t ivd n my weakne I I I t f t ! ne f happe t f a ‘ 
o win them. How much did they all think I could bea lid not know h 1 I] 1 him, H t n to res] und the er t ti ‘ tl m f 
I wond l, as I lay there in my loneliness til I f 1 out t f¥e S} } ‘ ht w had cr 
ra re- Presently—how long it was I never knew t i f l | " I ( ] ‘ nd 
proud two arms stole round my neck, and I became lr I did n l ‘ ‘ 
conscious that some one was kneeling by the side t fr ttl I said, strug- | t l " f . ! 1 l f kne I fancied 
| t Kate from me ed | I ! mon 
ew,’ I W mut looking w J I n 
1 away from n m for ‘ I t c f 1} ! t f { t rn I ed | 
v that 180 much him Kat On ’ t I . ‘ I A dee} I 
child 1 the ¢ ide | ness is in ir hands—I ! hin i the « I had set myself « I ren ed half 
| your man who in t ’ f you rem ‘ I t ‘ t | le K Kirt {tl t pi {tl t l ag tt 
1 re “it strong l misery and fn t t I I bes I fe than I if the ™m, ti 
! ik as all ( von all the st l s I Tig’ et uy f f t t la, t 
ind W > Ww ) nswer eve nd r I f I } ha } ' th re } 
I , sist shuts he i ' fl I wa f ‘ er the marcl 
A s e ~ ‘ ’ 


1 i- ** Katie!” I eried then in my first impul l lat round my knees | eld 1 fast sine | yet a t h God hely i | ] ryt i e-trouble the } 











I< j struggied av iy trom her, and sat back « the wa ‘ y l was a dram I Che | h t Keyt 
going uch with my sister clinging to my skirt I m effo end t ] not if at con te rest f hI 
t my was she who had robbed me of my lov nd | wholly sympathize with, t gh her earnestne | os yea . like m , hom son 
rolong aiter all [ was only a jealous woman; I could be | affected me | CHAPTER XVII | thing had hay ed; al leep grief, a gre 
ey e firm and philosophic with every one > | Kate.” I said, firm! I don’t wish to hear a dire mity, 1 le ke t 
ee A | I ever’ . ™ REI 1ADOW 
would ut In the first moments of our meeting there this story—let me gue at it me believe 1 t low ‘ that the m 
said a ¢ before me her duplicity, and Martin's, and | t r wi separated t h faithful lov- | I pip not tell I her return that I wa ing ¥ br ' ll only sett 
: ess that it was she wl é d spare me the ul I | ‘ n ngs t I had 
\ ll m oubl Witho Ah! you are but \ f f e f my revela I e uy ; to find tl he 1 
mount ed in M Westn | I I l | I hee that da i ' had f 
e gone ruessed j | And w f n I é ire f f l ta 
n that f m Ve ‘ I I | I I u splat 
r I e that ] I I I H ¢ ¢ | . 
ic t Hn ™m n \ \ ! 4 ' I 
t t (sod k | t } f } t a t t 
\ us hat | pl Chet ] | I I 
pl did know—I k ‘ um ¢g vayt | l ‘ f ‘ urkne , to t I crave 
» db L « ‘ ~ tr aby ’ } ; 
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I sat up, looking at the fitful light and 
lway 


family 


BHAUOW e, and endeavoring In a daze 


ppos 


to comprehend it, when the igure grew more large 


upon the wall, and a man stepped into the room, 


vindow, clutch- 





and stood upon the threshold of the 
ing at the blind-cords, and glaring into the dark- 
ness where I was, 

‘Is any body here?” he asked, in a deep, 
hoarse ‘Ig Mr. Abel Westmair at home, 
or—or Miss Kirby? For the Lord's sake, some 
one speak!” 

** Miss Kirby is here,” 
voice ' 


voice, 


I said, in as firm a 


as the suddenness of the occasion could 


** Go back into the garden, and [ will 


command, 
come to you,’ 
“* T would rather enter,” the voice responded. 
** Step back, or [ will alarm the house!” I 
cried. 
lhe figure stepped back, thus a ljured, 


id I fol- 


e house, 





lawn in front of t 
There 


the house and 


lowed the man to the 
where I felt that I w 


ers on the st ip of gravel betweer 


is eafe. were loiter- 


the sea, and I could call to them if evil were in- 
tended, of which I had only thought for a mo- 
ment before guessing at bad news. 

** What has happened ?” I cried. 

The man did not answer, and with a sudden 
j 


courage [ and looked hard 
into his face. It 
**You here!” I 
Speak ; 
I have c 
dead ! 


foremost on 


went close to him, 
was Dick Simmons. 
cried. *“*Oh, what is it? 


that Kate Kirby is 
then he 


aud lay there as 


yme to tell you 
he gasped forth ; flung himself 
fuce the ¢g 


though dead himself. 


,?O BE Of 


HAIL! AND FAREWELL! 
Hai! and farewell! Such is the frail condition 
Of earthly intercourse We meet to part. 
Joy 


perishes in rapture of fruit 


Al 
The flowers w \ t} r ng: 
On Beaut e no fe 
The hand v A a8 it it sping; 
Ila 4 f c 
Hail! and farew rhe s of yme beameth 
B f as f t 0D 
In hoy xultan ith t le ¢ " 
Of hope’s « 
Nor cares to think that 1 - . 
Is d I r } " ‘a 
To dust dissolvi all t p 
Ha nd fa ! 
Hail! and farewell! "Tis tl each short ‘ 
Fades from ou aio ke a phant 
We turn t ! nourr four treas . 
And gou 
Mid the delights that we most k y covet 
Still are we startled by fond Memory’s knell, 


Ave! 


et vale! Oh, my heart's } yvéd, 


NATURE OF CROUP 
| IRDAN, In a recent lectu e upon croup, 
p wted in the Medica Times and Ga 


ette, takes occasion to refute the hypothesis 


that croup is the result of a membranot cuda 
tion in the larynx or trachea, and maintains that 
whenever this occurs the actual 8e 1} liph 
theria. The usual cause of er ip 18 a mem- 
branous inflammation of the m s membrane 
of the larynx and trachea, ac imied e- 
cretion of tenacious mu ind also consid ible 
swelling, caused bY effusion into their subm ous 





areolar tissue—in fact, a catarrhal inflammation 
of the larynx and trachea The chief danger 
of the disease is in « isequence of the obstruc 
tion to the entrance and exit of air to and from 
the lungs, which frequently requires a very 
prompt treatment For this the patient to be 
placed in a warm room having no draughts, at a 
temperature of at least 70° | The air breathed 


is to be thoroughly saturated with moisture, thi 
being sometimes a 


by the steam from a boiling kettle in the room. 


Whatever application be adopted, it is to be re 
membered that the soft moist vapor is an im 
portant agent in the treatment. \ linseed poul 
tice to the throat helps, and has a soothing pow 
er These external ipplications t tended 
to, an emetic of tpecacuanha is then to be given, 
and repeated every twenty minutes o1 if hous 


until not only copious vomiting but copious per 
spiration is induced he result of this is to 
cause the secretions of the air-passages to become 
thinnerand more easil t rid of, a looser congh 
fiiways bespeaking a lessened danger. Other 


modifications of the treatment are, of course, to 


be suggested by the attendant physician, 


DESIRE TO REMAIN YOUNG. 
Tue desire to retain an ippearance of youth- 
fulness seems natt ral, and the Madame 
3 did they not appeal to 
this touch of nature which makes 
akin. It unemotional 
] 


people do so as a rule; but we doubt this, for 


Rachels 


might retire from busin« 
ill so much 


is & common theory that 


even where they keep the freshness of face and 
fullness of contour. there is get ‘rally greater fas 
ciation in the young in hear of cheerful dis 


position and lively manne Something of this 


prol mged juven scence must have 
f the celebrated women of 
the chronicles and poems of 
all ages, and whether the heroine be Dido or 
Héloise, Helen or Ninon de |'Enclos, the words 
spoken of Cleopatra will equally apply : 


constituted 
the charm of some « 
whom we read in 


* Age can not wither her, nor « 


I ustom stale 
Her infini 





variety 
Like those we have known who died young, they 
are never old to us. 4 

As we crow ont of youth into middle life we 
are sometimes disagreeably reminded of the fact, 


L 
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We sit us down confidently beside a young lady, 
as we did in days of yore, with the intention of 
making ourselves agreeable, and it is not till we 
mark the averted look, the unconcealed indiffer- 
ence, or the constrained politeness that the truth 
that the old charm has left 
us, that we belong to another era, that our time 
for flirtation is gone. When we won't believe 
that we can not remain at fifteen or five-and- 
twenty, we require the administration of some 
thing unpleasant in the shape of a corrective 
There are suitable enjoyments for all ages, and 
the paterfamilias has as genuine satisfaction 
in his and his rising family as the 
youth has in successful love and bright pros- 


pec ts. 


is forced upon us 


business 


Happy is the man who marries young, 


and who lives his youth over again in his rising 


boys and girls. Suppose you had a daughter as 


attractive as one of these young women to whom 
you are sometimes so attentive, would you in any 
wise congratulate yourself if you saw a gray-hair- 
ed fellow—whatever his qualifications or position 

dangle after her as you do after ancther man’s ? 
We think not. 


(Continued from No. 841, page 123.) 


MIDDLEMARCH: 
A STUDY OF PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
By GEORGE ELIOT, 

Avtuor or “ Apam Beeps,” “ Romona,” gro. 
BOOK VIIL 
SUNSET AND SUNRISE. 

CHAPTER LXXXIV.—( Continued.) 


Mr. Brooke was evidently in a state of nerv- 


ous perturbation. When he had something pain- 


ful to tell, it was usually his way to introduc 


it among a number of disjointed particulars as if 
it were @ medi e that would get a milder flavor 
by mixing. He 


continue iis chat with Si 





poachers intil they 


James about the 
seated ; 


were all 
and Mrs, Cadwallader, impatient of this 
, said, 

The 
What 


‘I am dying to know the sad 


news, 


yamekeepel not shot: that is settied, 


‘Well, it is a ve 
aid Mr. Brook 


tor are here it 


y trying thing, you know, 

**I'm glad you and the rec 
s a family matter—but you will 
Ive got to 
Here Mr. Brooke look 
“you ve no notion what it 
And, Chettam, it will un- 

but, you see, you have not been able 

than I 
mething singular in things: 
you know.” 

‘*it must be about Dodo,” said Celia, who 
had been used to think of her sister as the dan- 
She had 
seated herself on a low stool against her hus- 
band’s knee, 

‘** For God’s sake, let us hear what it is! 
Sir James. 

** Well, you know, Chettam, I couldn't help 
Casaubon’s will; it will to make 


help us all to bear it, Cadwallader. 


break it to you, m aeur 
Is, you 
know umnoy you 

mmonly 
to hinder it have. There's 


any more 


they come round, 


gerous part of the family machinery. 





said 


was a@ sort ol 
things worse 

‘** Exactly,” said Sir James, hastily. 
what is worse?” y 


** But 


‘** Dorothea is going to be married again, you 
know,” said Mr. Brooke, nodding toward Celia, 
who immediately looked up at her husband with 
a frightened glance, and put her band on his 
knee. 

Sir James was almost white with anger, but 
he did not speak. 

‘* Merciful Heaven!” said Mrs. Cadwallader 
** Not to young Ladislaw ?” 

Mr. Brooke nodded, saying, ‘‘ Yes, to Ladis- 
law,” and then fell into a prudential silence 

You see, Humphrey!” said Mrs. Cadwalla 
der, waving her arm toward her husband ** An 
time you will admit that I have some 
it; or rather 


fore- 


you will contradict me, a 





just as blind as ever You supposed that the 
young gentleman had gone out of the country 
**So he might be, and yet come bacl 


the rector, quietly. 


. said 


**When did you learn this?” said Sir James, 
not liking to hear any one else speak, though 
finding it difficult to speak himself. 

** Yesterday,” said Mr. Brooke, meekly. ‘I 
Lowick. Dorothea ; 
know. It had come 
neither of th 


went to sent for me, 


quite suddenly 


you 
about 


m had any idea two days ago—not 


any idea, you know. ‘There’s something singu- 


lar in things. But Dorothea is quite determined 
I put it strongly to her 


But she can 


it Is no use Opposing. 
I did my duty, Chettam., 


she likes, you know 


act as 


‘*It would have been better if I had called 
him out and shot him a year ago,” said Sit 
Jame not from bloody-mindedness, but be- 


cause he needed something strong to say. 


** Really, James, that would have been very 


said Celia 
** Be reasonable, Chettam. Look at the affair 
quietly,” said Mr. Cadwallader, sorry to 


disagreeable,” 


more . 
see his good-natured friend so overmastered by 
ange! : 
** That is not very easy for a man of any di 
nity—with any : : 


sense of ht—when the aflair 
happens to be in his own family,” said Sir James, 
still in his white indignation. ‘It 
If Ladislaw had had a spark of 
honor he would have gone out of the country at 
once, and never shown his face in it again. How- 


is pertectly 
scandalous. 


ever, I am not surprised, The day after Casau- 


bon’s funeral I said what ought to be done. But 
I was not listened to.” 


You wanted what was impossible, you know, 
Chettam,” said Mr, Brooke. ** You wanted him 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


shipped off. 


[ told you Ladislaw was not to be 
done as we liked . 


with; he had his ideas. He 
was a remarkable fellow—l always said he was 
a remarkable fellow.” 

‘Yes, 
tort, ‘‘it is rather a pity you formed that high 
opinion of him. We are indebted to that for his 
being lodged in this neighborhood. We are in- 
debted to that for seeing a woman like Dorothea 
degrading herself by marrying him,” Sir James 
made little stoppages between his clauses, the 
words not coming easily. ‘*‘A man so marked 
out by her husband’s will that delicacy ought to 


said Sir James, unable to repress a re- 


who 


into poverty 


have forbidden her from seeing him again 
takes her out of her proper rank 
has the meanness to accept such a sacrifice—has 





always had an objectionable position —a bad o1 


igin—and, J believe, is a man of little principle 
I 


and light character. That is my 
James ended, emphatically, turning aside and 


crossing his leg. 


opinion,” Si 


’ said Mr. 
mean the poverty, 
I said, ‘My dear, 


you don't know what it is to live on seven hun- 


a pointed every thing out to her, 
Brooke, apologetically—** I 
and abandoning her position, 
dred a year, and have no carriage, and that kind 
of thing, and go among pe ple who don't know 
[ put it strongly to her. Bat I 
The fact 


advise you to talk to Dorothea herself. 
he has a dislike to Casaubon’s property. You 


who you are,’ 


will hear what she says, you know,” 
‘No excuse me I shi 


with more coc Ine 


ll not,” said Sir James, 
her 
It hurts me too much 
that a woman like Dorothea should have done 


3. ‘*] can not bear to see 


again; it is too painful, 


what is wrong 


said the easy, large lipped 


Be just, ¢ hettam,” 
rector, who objec ted to all this unnecessary dls- 
** Mrs. ¢ 


she is giving up a fortune for the sake of 


comfort, isaudon May be acting impru- 
dently : ' 
a man, and we men have so poor an opinion of 
each other that we can hardly call a woman wise 
But I think you should not con 


es ft ¢ 


3a wrong action, in the strict sense of 


**T think 
Dorothea commits a wrong action in marry- 
ing Ladislaw.” 


answered Sir James. 





** My dear fellow, we are rather apt to consider 
an act 


wrong because it is unpleasant to us, 
said the rector, quietly, Like many men who 


knack of 
truth occasionally to those who felt them- 
Sir James took 
iandkerchief and began to bite the cor- 


1 ce life easily, he had the 
home 


saying a 


selves virtuously out of temper. 
out his I 
ner 

‘It is very dreadful of Dodo, though,” said 
Celia, wishing to justify her husband. ‘* She said 
she never would marry again 
all. 

‘*T heard her say the same thing myself,” said 
Lady Chettam, majestically, as if this were royal 
evidence. 


not any body at 


** Oh, there is usually a silent exception in such 
cases,” said Mrs. Cadwallader. 
der to me is that any of you are surprised 
did nothing to hinder it. 
Lord his phi- 
lanthropy, he might have carried her off before the 
was over. 


** The only won- 
You 
If you would have had 
l'riton down here to woo her with 
veal There was no safety in any thing 
Mr. Casaubon had prepared all this as beau- 
tifully as possible. He made himself disagreea- 
ble—or it pleased God to make him so—and then 
he dared her to contradict him. It’s the way to 
make any trumpery tempting, to tic ket it at a 
high price in that way.” 

** 1 don’t know what you mean by wrong, Cad- 
wallader,” said Sir James, still fe little 
stung, and turning round in his chair toward the 
rector. ‘* He's not a man we can take into the 
At least, I must speak for myself,” he 
continued, carefully keeping his eyes off Mr. 
Brooke. ‘I suppose others will find his society 
too pleasant to care about the propriety of the 
thing 

‘** Well, you know, Chettam,” said M1 

I 


his leg, ** 


feeling a 


family. 


0d-humored 
my back on Dorothea, 


a certain point. 


nursing 
I must be a father to her 
I said, ‘My dear, I won't 


re I had spoken strongly 
off the entail, you know 








It will cost 
can do it, you know 
Mr. Brooke nodded at Sit 


but I 


money, and be troublesome ; 


James, and felt that 


is own force of resolution 


ropitiating what was just in the baronet’s 


vexation. He had hit on a more ingenious mode 











of parrying than he was aware of. He had touched 
a motive of which Sir James was ashamed The 
mass of his feeling about Dorothea’s marris to 
Ladislaw was due partly to « usable prejudice, 
or even justifiable Opinion, pa to & jealous re 
pugnance hardly less in L uw's case than in 
Casaubon’s. He was convinced that the marriage 
was a fatal one for Dorothea. But amidst that 
mass ran a@ vein of which he was too good and 
n noral i@ a man to | Ke the W il even to im 
self: it was under le that t m of the two 
estates I nand | itt iving charmingiv 
v1 arin fence, Was 1 prospect that Nattered 
him for his son and heir. Hence, when M 
Brooke noddingly appealed to that motive, Sir 
James felt a sudden embarrassment; there was 
a stoppage in his throat; he even blushed He 
had found more words than usual in the first jet 
J 
of his anger, but Mr. Brooke's p itiation was 
more clogging to his tongue than Mr. Cadwalla- 


der 8 causti 


hint, 
2 »} rlad he ’ 7 neec} 
ut Cella was giad to have room for speech 
after her uncle’s suggestion of the marriage cer 


mony, and she said, though with as little eag 
of manner as if the question had turned on an in- 


Vitation to dinne Do vou mean that Dodo is 
going to be married directly, uncle ? 
said Mr. Brooks 


‘* 1 ean do nothing to hinder it, Cad- 


little counte- 


** In three weeks, vou know, 
7 } } > 
nely L@5s1\ 
added, turning for 
nance toward the rector, who said 


wallader,” he 


** J should not make any luss avout it. Ifshe 
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likes to be poor, that is her affair. 


have said any 


Nobod y would 

thing if she had married the young 

Plenty of beneficed 

than Hei is 
] 


Elinor,” continued the provoking husband ; ‘she 





fellow because he was rich. 


they will be. 


clergy are poorer . 
vexed her friends by marrying me: I had hardly 
a thousand a year—I was a lout—nobody could 
see any thing in me -my shoes were not the right 
cut—all the men wondered how a woman conld 
like me. Upon my word, I must take Ladislaw’s 
part until I hear more harm of him.” 

** Humphrey, that is all sophistry, and you 
know it, ** Every thing is all one 
| —that is the beginning and end with you. As if 

you had not been a Cadwallader! Does any one 


said his wife. 


| suppose that I would have taken such a monster 
as you by any other name?” 

| * observed Lady Chet- 
| tam, with approbation. ‘* Elinor can not be said 
to have descended below her rank. It is difficult 
to say what Mr. Ladislaw is, eh, James ?” 

Sir James gav 
respectful than 
mother. 
ful kitten. 

**It must be admitted that his blood is a fright- 
ful mixture!” said Mrs. Cadwallader. ‘* The Ca- 
saubon cuttle-fish fluid to begin with, and then a 
rebellious Polish fiddler—or dancing-master, was 
it ?—and then an old clo—” 

‘Nonsense, Elinor,” said the rector, rising. 
**Tt is time for us to go.” 

oe is a pretty sprig,” said Mrs, 

rising too, and wishing to make 


** And a clergyman too, 





e a small grunt, which was less 
his usual mode of answering his 
Celia looked up at him like a thought- 





fter all, he 


Cadwallader, 8 
** He is like the fine old Cri hely por- 
traits before the idiots Came in, 

Mr. Brooke, starting 
You must all come and din 
know—eh, Celia, my 


amends, 


“T'll go with you,” said 


up with alacrity 


with me to-morrow, you 


dear ? 








‘You will, James—won’t you?” 


said Celia, 
taking her husband's hand. 


** Oh, of course, if you like,” said Sir James, 
pulling down his waistcoat, but unable yet to ad- 
just his face good-humoredly. ‘* That is to say, 
if it is not to meet any body else.” 

| ** No, no, no,” said Mr. Brooke, understanding 
the condition, ‘* Dorothea would not come, you 
| know, unless you had been to see her.” 





| When Sit al ne, she 
said, ‘*‘ Do you mind about my having the carriage 


owick, 


now, 


James and Celia were 


James ?” 


directly ?” he 





answered, with 


** Yes, it is very important,” said Celia. 


ember, Celia, I can not see her,” said 
Sir James 
** Not if she gave up marrying?” 


‘What is the use of saying that? However, 
I'm going to the stables, I'll tell Briggs to bring 
the carriage round 

Celia thought it was of great use, if not to say 
that, at least to take a journey to Lowick in or er 
to influence Dorothea’s mind. All through their 
girlhood she had felt that she could act on her 


a word judici 





sister by usly placed bv opening a 
little window for the daylight of her own under- 
standing to the 


lamps by which Dodo habitually saw 


enter 


among strange colored 
And Celia 
the matron naturally felt able to advise her 
childless sister 
Dodo 


derly ? 
Dorothea, busy in her boudoir, felt a glow of 


more 
How could any one understand 


so well as Celia did, or love her so ten- 








pleas ire at the it of her sister so soon after the 

, t her intended marriage. She had 
prefigured to herself, even with exaggeration, the 
disgust of her friends, and she had even feared 


that Celia might be kept aloof from her. 

‘Oh, Kitty, I am delighted t you!” said 
Dorothea, putting her hands on Celia’s shoulders, 
and beaming on her. 


would not come to me.” 


to see 





**I almost thought you 


I have not brought Arthur, because I was in 
a hurry,” said Celia, and they sat down on 


chairs opposite each other, with their knees 


two 


tou gy 
‘You know, Dodo. it is very bad. 


placid guttural, 


” said Celia, 
in her 


looking as prettily free 
¢ . 


from humors as possible. ‘* You have disappoint- 
ed u And I can’t think that it ever will 
be- you never can go in that way. And 

plans! You never cz 
James would have taken 


ail 80, 
and live 
then there are all your in 
have thought of that 


and 


all your life doing what 


any trouble for you, you might have gone on 
you liked 
said Dorothea, ‘‘I 


‘could do any thing that I liked. I have 


**On the contrary, dear, 


ne\ 











never carned out any plan yet. 

‘Because you inted things that 
wouldn't do, But s wo ld have come. 
And how can you marry Mr. Ladislaw, that we 
none of us ever thought you could marry? It 


shocks James so dread And then it is all 


' have always been. 
You would have Mr. Casaubon because he had 


ich a great soul, and was so old and dismal at d 


learned; and now, to think of marrying Mr 
Ladislaw, who has got no estate or ar y thing I 





so different from what you |! 


suppose it is because you must be making yourself 
uncomfortable in some way or other. 
Dorothea laughed. 
** Well, it is serious, Dodo,” 
} 


becoming more impressive 


very said Celia, 
** How will you live? 
And 
you wont mind 
and I thought you always 


and you will go away among queer people. 
I st all never see you 


tle Arthur 


and 


about ut 





would 


Celia’s rare tears had got into her eyes, and 
the corners of her mouth were agitated 

‘*Dear Celia,” said Dorothea, with tender 
gravity, ‘‘if you don't ever see me, it will not be 
my fault.” 

** Yes, it will,” said Celia, with the same touch- 
** How can 
I come to you or have you with me when James 
can’t bear it ? 


ing distortion of her small features. 


that is, because he thinks it is not 
right—he thinks you are so wrong, Dodo. But 


| you always were wrong; ouly I can’t help loving 




















e right 
1 conld 
lislaw’s 


all one 
As if 
in| a 
nonster 


VAS “ 
ing . 
houglit- 
i fri ; 
Che ( 

then a 
er, Was 
rising. 


ely por 
starting 

5 
nd dine 





to say, 
tanding 
me, you 











after the 
She had 
tion, the 


vy tree 
ppoir 
er wi 
y And 
er n 
y ak 


gs that 
that we 
v It 


li not be 


do. But 
slp loving 
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you. And nobody can think where you will live: 
where can you go?” 
‘*T am going to London,” said Dorothea. 
‘¢ How can you always live in a street? And 
you will be so poor I could give you half my 


I, when I never see you ? 





sings, only how « 
a Bless you, Kitty,” said Dorothea, with ge 
warmth. ‘*Take comfort: perhaps James will 
forgive me some time 

** But it would be mu 
not be married,” said Celia, 








1 better if y mu would 





drving her eyes, and 


returning to her argument; ** then there would 
ye nothing uncomfortable. And you would not | 
do what nobody thought you could do. James 
lways said you ought to be a ueen jut this is | 


alwa ag 
not at all being like a queen You know what 
mistakes you have always been making, Dodo 
nd this is another. Nobody thinks Mr 


And you said you 


3 

a Ladislaw | 
a proper husband for you 

wo ver be married again 

‘‘It is quite true that I might be a wiser per- 

said Dorothea, *‘and that I might | 





son, (Celia, 
4 done something better, if I had been better. 
But this is what lam going to do. I have prom 
ised to marry Mr. Ladislaw, and I am going t 
marry him.” 

The tone in whi 
note, that Celia had long learned t 


h Dorothea said this 






was a 
recognize 
and then said, as 
if she had dismissed all contest, ‘* Is he very fond 
of you, Dodo ?” 


She was silent a few moments, 


‘<1 hope so 
eT} atis nice, 
IT woul 
as James is, with a place very near, that 
drive to 
Dorothea smiled, and Celia looked rather med- 


jtative Presently she said, ‘*‘I can not think 


I am very fond of him 
"said Celia, comfortably 


d rather you had such a sort of husbar 


how it all came about.” Celia thought it would 


be pleasant to 


hear the story. 
**T dare say not,” said Dorothea, pinching her 
“a how it came 


1 not seem wonderful to you.’ 


sister s chin. you knew about, 

“Can't you tell me?” said Celia, settling her 
arms cozily. 

** No, dear; you would have to feel with me, 

else you would never know. 

- = 

CHAPTER LXXXV. 
“Then went the jury ont, whose names were Mr 
Blindman, Mr. No-g i, Mr. M e, Mr. Love-lust, Mr 














cluded br ’ rilty fore the P And 
first among tl elv Mr. B im forer 

. I sec ea hat this ma sa here The 
fa Mr. N 1, Away w ha fe y f 

earth! Ay, said Mr. M e,f I ate the ver x 
of t Then said Mr. Love-lust, I ild never endure 
him r I, said Mr. Live-loose; for he w i be 
ways condemnibg my way , 


As y a 





iM Cruelty. Le . 5 him on fr 7 
i Mr. Hate rht. Then said Mr. Implacable, M 


i e world ven me, I « not be re 


> 2 ie 





guilty of deatt I a Pr C88, 
WuaeEn immortal Bunvan makes his picture of 

















the S a ns ig t \ 
of gu who pities Fai uf S a rare 
a 1 D seu : t ' 5 ™m * ‘ st me ive 
not ed, to know « es guiltless before a 
condemning vd o be sure that what we e 
c 1 i for 1s Solely the good in us rhe 
jabie jot 18 that of e! who could not « i 
himself a martyr ¢ t gh he were to persuade 
I ell t tt i ) t ed him were but 
ugly passions irnate who & vs that he is 
stoned not for professing the Right, but for not 
being the man he professed to be 

This was the co isness that Bulstrode was 
vw ering under w e he made his preparatior 
for departing from M marc! a going to 
end his stricken n that sad retug he it 
difference of new faces The dute merciful 
constancy of his wif ld ere n from ¢ 
dread, but it « i not er pres e trom 
being still a tribunal bef which he shrank fron 
confession and desired ad cy His equivoca 
tions with him f } it th } } ‘ R H } j 
sustained the conce f an Omnis ‘ m 
he prayed to, yet he hadat r upon him i 
would not let n expose them to } ment by a 
full confession to his f ucts Wi he had 

ashed and te vVard argument a 
motive, a to t t seemed com ra y 
easy to win pa nat i t we i 
she call them bv ? That she should ever silently 
call his acts Murder was what he could not be 
He felt shrouded by her doubt: he got strength 


to face her from the sense that she could not yet 











feel warranted in pronouncing that worst condem 
nation on him. Sometime, perhaps—when | 
was dying—he would t al the dee; 
shadow of that time, when held his hand in 
the gathering darkness, she might listen witho 
recoiling from his teuc! Pe ps: but nceeal 
ment had been the hamt of his iife, and the in 
pulse to confession had 1 power ag st the 
dread of a deep miliation 

He was f f i care for his wife not or 
because he ¢ er | ar sof judgment 
from her, but because he f ep distress at 
the sight of her suffering had sent her 
daughters away to board at 1 on the coast, 
that this crisis might be hidden from them as far 


as possible Set free | their absence from the 
intolerable necessity of accounting for her grief 
or of beholding rf ened wonder, she could 
live inconst nediv W the w that was ¢ 
e lay streaking he with whiteness and 
making her eyelids languid 

j lw nv y at vou we ] ~«@ 

1¢ do, Ha I 
I mean with regard to arrangements of 7 


ty. It is my intention not to sell the land I pos- 
sess in this neighborhood, but te leave it to you 
as a safe prevision. If you have any wish on 
sueh subjects, de not conceal it from me.” 





| 
} 
| 
| 
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A few days afterward, when she had returned | day You said he had an uncommon notion of | “Not so fast. Sir: how do vou kn that I 
from a visit to her brother's, she began to speak stock, and a good eve for fl gs “ it rathe dete rt ri ! ‘ r 
to her husband on a su ject which had for some ** Did 1?” said Caleb, rath« That w j ve ¥ tim tc in 
time been in her mind ** Yes, I put it all W und the date n i then if I lil 1 e else better. | j 

** T should like to do something for my broth- Domini, and every t g said Ma y | 1 
er’s family, Nicholas ; and I think we are bound | things to be neatly kex And ther , | ‘ t Ma aa Fred. w 
to make some amends to Rosamond and her hus- ha to you, fathe go he ‘ . g { [ ‘ , hat a s 
band. Walter says Mr. Lydgate must leave the deep respect for y n myx le t« ive is t } 

} : use it 
town, and his practice is almost good for nothing, a better temper than Fre ‘ 
ane they have very * it eft to settle any where “Ay, ay—you want to coax me to thinking J all tr I I am happy because 
vith. I would rather do without something for | him a matcl I t.” said Mary. in a 
ourselves, to make some amends to my poor brot ** No, indeed, father I t love him because t t 
er's family he is a fine mat , , ; 

Mrs. Bulstrode did not wish to go nearer to the V for, then 1 pipet me. 
facts thar ‘ _ ‘ make s an S ) é } re | e always ved | — pes 
knowing t he mu . r I« % y e a « W . we ; . 

He had a particular reason, which she was not ind that is a point to be t of in a hu " | 
aware ot. for wit ng under her sugyestion He ba hike re ae 
hesitated before he said, ** Your n 1 1s ¢ e set then, M M f be t 

It is not pos to carry out 5 wi n ( I t r l . , tk . j 
the way you propose, my dear Mr. Lydg has ‘ things om vm : 
virtually rejected a y f ther se ef nr £ g I if « ‘ I M : i { ng in? 
He has returned the thousand pou | 1@ | may | « 
lent him Mrs. Casaub udval i him the s j ¢ t ! A woma ; 
for that purpose Here i s lett hea ln f on ’ 

The letter seemed to cut Mrs. B e 8 
| Phe mes f Mrs. Casa s| My feeling : | FINAL! 
ed a reflection of that public fee gw I I I l 1 as end 

ta matt T rse t t every ew ’ . ‘ , e W g 

i n t with her husdand > f t et . ¥ 

for me tin and the te S fell « Liter the ‘ i ] i ‘ 

other, het tre > as she wu 1 then | g . 2 ‘ 

away. Bulst ing Opposite to he 1 pl i ‘ 

at the sight of that 1el-W n tace two t t f Vv ! t w i ( \ I 

months before had been bright and blooming ot ] wi I Fre ws that g 

It had aged to keep sad company with his Inste f speak mt ( e . ‘ n , a 

withered features Urged into some effort | ewed | § \ f t 

comfortit r he said | ‘ l. with emot f ce V M } t f 
rhere is another means, Harriet, by which I I've ! f W y t t ! g, as it 

might do a service to your brotl s fam f } gt at Stone Court, a mana ‘ t Adan t 

you like to act in it And vould, I t k, | ‘ } ‘ ng 
ficial to you: it w ld be rivantage How « that ever | { er?” said Mar ‘ I « 
of managing the land, which I mean to | yond é gradu 

yours Hk id ™ T aunt Buls ‘ ! 6 

She looked attentive The 1 I man ha r rn x re, T ‘ Nn i 

** Garth once tl ht of undertaking the mar She wants to d | i mer es in 
agement of Stone ( tin ordet place ' } 1 f ‘ g f . With « 
nephew Fred there rhe stock wa > rem nas I N t i i ‘ t { 1 ‘ Ai 
it and they were to pay a certair ire of the for tart get 

instead of an « it y rent, | t would ae | I iW § I t ; . 6 
be a desi le beginning for the young mat to I 
conjunction with his emi yment und Gartl m s | turt \ | ] Viv and Mary 
Would it be a satisfaction to 5 ? he , I mus ‘ ( : . 
** Yes, it wou said M Bulst e, i : ere . her ¢ . 
some return of energy ** Poor Walt s t i that w at I is 
down: I would try any tl int ! er t ‘ t s l 1 t i « 
some good before I go away We have al ‘*] ' tist M , 
wavs been brother and siste1 : ecke F I ( 
You must make the } osal to Gartl 1 t 5 { | ‘ ! ‘ I 
self, Harriet,” said Mr. Bulstrode, 1 at N ' \ 
he had to say, but de g tl dhe | é t ! \ t M 
for her reasons be { { i Fred g . ( e were 
** You must state to } I t nd tt I 
y y s, a t he i no t s got t ‘ ‘ t ex 
actions with me Commurt tor be mad t iw i \ 
ti ¢ Standish I men t t (ra ‘ I t i ] 
gave up being n en | ‘ ‘ : { ' ut , ’ 
hands a pape i msel 4 ps ne Af t i 
cond ns na ¥ 1 can pre t ret é ¥ cy } ‘ il g I ’ 
ceptance ft ther I think Is not Kelv that bu ' " ( { \ € 
he , cept he | r ng? ( i Ma . Ls 
sake of your nephew | | ; | 
, . " 
_ 2 
‘ t h 
CHAPTER LXXXVI | M 
“Te ceenr ee eature r ' me ne ©, * . ’ 
‘ ne P ¢ r t x & 
a6 a . * ‘ e la | - “ 
os Vieilles 4 . I existe : ‘ . palngg Che 
€ '* ev — . 
fuite Philémon et Baucis. Cette ' é M ( 
ance 8 ave V Hve I “ ‘ ] , 
éq iri " y Vi ] re t 
Mrs. Gartn, hearing Caleb enter the pass . y 
about tea-time, opened t pa i a W I s 
1 are, ¢ t Ha i ] M Fre ‘ 

















“ Fred i . 
oN A re y ta t t ta ¢ 
ry tea, Caleb?” s M G see! iH \ ‘ 
hbsent-t | ! “ | ting 8 t mar f / ‘ 
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nd throw with more precision to a greater dis- 
tance. With this oracular sentence Ben was well 
satisfied, not minding the naughtiness ; but Letty 
took it ill, her feeling of superiority being stronger 
than her muscles. 

Fred never became rich—his hopefulness had 
notled him to expect that; but he gradually 
saved enough to become owner of the stock and 
furniture at Stone Court, and the work which 
Mr. Garth put into his hands carried him in plen- 
ty through those ‘‘ bad times” which are always 
present with farmers. Mary, in her matronly 
days, became as solid in figure as her mother ; 
but, unlike her, gave the boys little formal teach- 
ing, so that Mrs. Garth was alarmed lest they 
should never be well grounded in grammar and 
geography. Nevertheless, they were found quite 
forward enough when they went to school; per- 
haps because they had liked nothing so well as 
ing with their mother. When Fred was riding 
1ome on winter evenings, he had a pleasant vision 
beforehand of the bright hearth in the wainscoted 
parlor, and was sorry for other men who could 
not have Marvy for their wife; especially for Mr. 
Farebroth¢ ‘* He was ten times wortiier of 
you than I was,” Fred could now say to her, 
magnanimously, ‘‘'To be sure he was,” Mary 
iunswered; ‘‘and for that reason he could do 
better without me. But you—TI shudder to 
think what you would have been—a curate in 
debt for horse-hire and cambric pocket-handker- 
chiefs!” 

On inquiry it might possibly be found that 
Fred and Mary still inhabit Stone Court—that 
the creeping plants still cast the foam of their 
blossoms over the fine stone-wall into the field 
where the walnut-trees stand in stately row—and 
that on sunny days the two lovers who were first 
engaged with the umbrella-ring may be seen in 
white-haired placidity at the open window from 
Mary Garth, in the days of old Peter 
leatherstone, had often been ordered to look out 
for Mr. Lydgate. 

Lydgate’s hair never became white. He died 
when he was only fifty, leaving his wife and chil 
dren provided for by a heavy insurance on his life. 
He had gained an excellent practice, alternating, 
iccording to the season, between London and a 
Continental bathing-place; having written a trea- 
tise on Gout, a disease which has a good deal of 
vealth on its side. His skill was relied on by 
many paying patients, but he always regarded 
iimself as a failure: he had not done what he 
mce meant to do. His acquaintances thought 
him enviable to have so charming a wife, and 
nothing happened to shake their opinion. Rosa- 
nond never committed a second compromising 
indiscretion. She simply continued to be mild 
in her temper, inflexible in her judgment, disposed 
to admonish her husband, and able to frustrate 
him by stratagem. As the years went on, he op- 
posed her less and less, whence Rosamond con- 
cluded that he had learned the value of her opin- 
ion; on the other hand, she had a more thorough 
conviction of his talents now that he gaine« 
rood income, and instead of the threatened cag 
in Bride Street provided one all flowers and gild- 
ing, fit for the bird-of-paradise that she resem- 
bled. In brief, Lydgate was what is called a 
successful man. But he died prematurely of 
diphtheria, and Rosamond afterward married an 
elderly and wealthy physician, who took kindly 
to her four children. She made a very pretty 
show with her daughters, driving out in her car- 
riage, and often spoke of her happiness as 
ward’—she did not say for what, but probably she 
meayt that it was a reward for her patience with 
Tertius, whose temper never became faultless, and 
to the last occasionally let slip a bitter speech 
which was more memorable than the signs he 
mace of his repentance. He once called her his 
basil plant; and when she asked for an explana- 
tion, said that basil was a plant which had flour- 
ished wonderfully on a murdered man’s brains. 
Rosamond had a placid but strong answer to such 
why, then, had he chosen her? It was 
a pity he had not had Mrs, Ladislaw, whom he 
was always praising and placing above her. And 
thus the conversation ended with the advantage 
on Rosamond’s side. But it would be unjust not 
1 a word in depreci- 
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to tell that she never uttered 
ition of Dorothea, keeping in religious remem- 
brance the generosity which had come to her aid 
in the sharpest crisis of her life. 

Dorothea herself had no dreams of being praised 
above other women, feeling that there was al- 

ays something better which she might have 
done, if she had only been better and known bet- 
ter. Still, she never repented that she had giv- 
en up position and fortune to marry Will Ladis- 
law, and he would have held it the greatest 
shame as well as sorrow to him if she bad repent- 
ed. They were bound to each other by a love 
stronger than any impulses which could have 
marred it. No life would have been possible to 
Dorothea which was not filled with emotion, and 
she had now a life filled also with a beneficent 
activity which she had not the doubtful pains of 
discovering and marking out for herself. Will 
became an ardent public man, working well in 
those times when reforms were begun with a 
young hopefulness of immediate good which has 
been much checked in our days, and getting at 
last returned to l’arliament by a constituency 
who paid his expenses. Dorothea could have 
liked nothing better, since wrongs existed, than 
that her husband sheuld be in the thick of a strug- 
gle against them, and that she should give him 
wifely help. Many who knew her thought it a 
pity that so substantive and rare a creature should 
have been absorbed into the life of another, and 
be only known in a certain circle as a wife and 
mother. But no one stated exactly what else 
that was in her power she ought rather to have 
done—-not even Sir James Chettam, who went 
no further than the negative prescription that she 
ought not to have married Will Ladislaw. 


But this opinion of his did not cause a lasting 
li 
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ienation; and the way in which the family was 
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made whole again was characteristic of all con- 
cerned. Mr. Brooke could not resist the pleasure 
of corresponding with Will and Dorothea; and 
one morning when his pen had been remarkab! 

fluent on the prospects of municipal reform, it 
ran off into an invitation to the Grange, which, 
once written, could not be done away with at less 
cost than the sacrifice (hardly to be conceived) of 
the whole valuable letter. During the months of 
this correspondence Mr. Brooke had continually, 
in his talk with Sir James Chettam,been presup- 
posing or hinting that the intention of cutting off 
the entail was still maintained; and the day on 
which his pen gave the daring invitation, he went 
to Freshitt expressly to intimate that he had a 
stronger sense than ever of the reasons for taking 
that energetic step as a precaution against any 
mixture of low blood in the heir of the Brookes. 

But that morning something exciting had hap- 
pened at the Hall. A letter had come to Celia 
which made jer cry silently as she read it; and 
when Sir James, unused to see her in tears, asked 
anxiously what was the matter, she burst out in 
a wail such as he had never heard from her be- 
fore. 

** Dorothea has a little boy. And you wil! not 
let me go and see her. And Iam sure she wants 
me. And she will not 
with the baby—she will do wrong things with it. 
And they thought she would die. It is : 
dreadful! Suppose it had been me and little 
Arthur, and Dodo had been hindered from com 
ing to see me! I wish you would be less un- 
kind, James !” 

** Good Heavens, Celia!” said Sir James, much 
wrought upon, ‘‘ what do you wish? I will do 
any thing you like. I will take you to town to- 
morrow if you wish it.” And Celia did wish it. 
It was after this that Mr. Brooke came, and 
meeting the baronet in the grounds, began to chat 
with him in ignorance of the news, which Sir 
James for some reason did not care to tell him 
immediately. But when the entail was touched 
on in the usual way, he said, ‘* My dear Sir, it is 
not for me to dictate to you, but for my part I 
would let that alone. I would let things remain 
as they are.” 

Mr. Brooke felt so much surprise that he did 
not at once find out how much he was relieved 
by the sense that he was not expected to do any 
thing in particular. 

Such being the bent of Celia’s heart, it was 
inevitable that Sir James should consent to a 
reconciliation with Dorothea and her husband. 
Where women love each other, men learn to 
smother their mutual dislike. Sir James never 
liked Ladislaw, and Will always preferred to 
have Sir James’s company mixed with another 
kind: they were on a footing of reciprocal toler- 
ance which was made quite easy only when Doro- 
thea and Celia were present. 

It became an understood thing that Mr. and 
Mrs. Ladislaw should pay at least two visits dur- 
ing the year to the Grange, and there came grad- 
ually a small row of cousins at Freshitt who en- 
joyed playing with the two cousins visiting ‘Tip- 
ton as much as if the blood of these cousins had 
been less dubiously mixed. 

Mr. Brooke lived to a good old age, and his 
estate was inherited by Dorothea’s son, who might 
have represented Middlemarch, but declined, 
thinking that his opinions had less chance of be- 
ing stifled if he remained out-of-doors. 

Sir James never ceased to regard Dorothea’s 
second marriage as a mistake; and indeed this 
remained the tradition concerning it in Middle- 
march, where she was spoken of to a younger 
generation as a fine girl who married a sickly 
clergyman, old enough to be her father, and in 
little more than a year after his death gave up 
her estate to marry his cousin—young enough 
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very 








to have been his son, with no property, and not 
well-born, Those who had not seen any thing 
of Dorothea usually observed that she could not 
have been ‘fa nice woman,” else she would not 
have married either the one or the other. 

Certainly those determining acts of her life 
were not ideally beautiful. They were the mixed 
result of young and noble impulse struggling un 
der prosaic conditions. Among the many re- 
marks passed on her mistakes, it was never said 
in the neighborhood of Middlemarch that such 
mistakes could not have happened if the society 
into which she was born had not smiled on propo- 
sitions of marriage from a sickly man to a girl 
less than half his own age—on modes of educa- 
tion which make a woman's knowledge another 
name for motley ignorance—on rules of conduct 
which are in flat contradiction with its own loud- 
ly asserted beliefs. While this is the social air 
in which mortals begin to breathe, there will be 
collisions such as those in Dorothea’s life, where 
great feelings will take the aspect of error, and 
great faith the aspect of illusion. For there is 
no creature whose inward being is so strong that 
it is not greatly determined by what lies outside 
it. A new Theresa will hardly have the oppor- 
tunity of reforming a conventual life, any more 
than a new Antigone will spend her heroic piety 
in daring all for the sake of a brother's burial : 
the medium in which their ardent deeds took 
shape is forever gone. But we insignificant peo- 
ple, with our daily words and acts, are preparing 
the lives of many Dorotheas, some of which may 
present a far sadder sacrifice than that of the 
Dorothea whose story we know. 

Her finely touched spirit had still its fine is- 
sues, though they were not widely visible. Her 
full nature, like that river of which Alexander 
broke the strength, spent itself in channels which 
had no great name on the earth. But the effect 
of her being on those around her was incalcula- 
bly diffusive : for the growing good of the world 
is partly dependent on unhistoric acts ; and that 
things are not so ill with you and me as they 
might have been is half owing to the number 
who lived faithfully a hidden life, and rest in un- 
visited tombs, 


THE END, 
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SANTO DOMINGO, Past and Present; 
a Glance at Hayti. 
Illustrated. 


with 
By Samvuet Hazarp. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth. (Jn Press.) 


The following short summary of contents will give 
some idea of the nature and importance of this work : 
CONTENTS.—St. Domingo—The Conquest—The Ear- 

Spaniards—The Decline of St. Domingo—The 
Buccaneers and Early Freuch—The Joint Occupa- 
tion of the French and Spaniards—The Revolutions 
of French St. Domingo—Toussaint’s Rule—The In 
dependence of Hayti—Toussaint’s Capture—Rebell- 
Dessalines’s Discomtiture—His Cruelties—The 
whole Island united under One Empire—Civil War 
Co-operation of the English—The Republic of 


Dominica—Land Ho !—Arrival in the Tropics—Th« 
Dominican Coast—A Night Visit—Samana and the 
South Coast—Voyage round—Present condition of 


the City—Trade and Prospects—Schools—San Car- 


los—The Harbor as a Port—Well of Columbus—Ma- 
hogany Trade—Vicinity of St. Domingo City—Natu 
ral Caves—-Salt Mines—Sugar Plantations—History 


& 
of the Dominican Republic—Journey “Overland 
Crossing the Ozama ‘Tropical Forests—Lunching 
‘al fresco’—First Night’s Experiences—La Tosa 
Natural Farm—Grand Scenery—Cotuy—The Yuna 
tiver—Swimming a River—The only Steam-Engine 
A Paradise—Pretty Girls—From Mocha to Santi- 
ago—Description of Santiago and the Gold Regions 
From Santiago to Monte Cristo—Fording the 
Yaqui—A Dangerous Insect—Tobacco Culture—A 
Long Ride—The Agave Species — Monte Cristo 
Crocodiles and Iguanas fhe North Coast from 
Moute Cristo to Puerto Plata—Lack of Water—To- 
bacco Preparation—Country Hospitality—Used-up 
Horses—Domestic Economy—A Long Ride—Jour- 
ney to Hayti—‘**Cosa Dominica"—Dauphin Bay— 
Tropic Night at Sea—A Cuban Horror—Cape Hay- 
tian—The Paris of the West Indies—Ruins of French 
Civilization—Beautifaul Views—Trip to Millot—Ar- 
rival at Sans Souci—Strange Treatment—Horrible 
Cruelties—Hayti from the Departure of Boyer, in 
1543, to the Advent of Sagil, in 1870—Coasting the 





island—Passengers and Tropical Mode of Travel— 
Lack of Hotels—Old French Places—Visit to the In- 
terior—Sugar Plantations—A Storm in lieu of Din- 


ner—A Long Ride in Bad Weather, &c. 


A very useful and pleasantly written book. *** A 
deep interest attaches to the island of St. Domingo 
the classic ground of the discoveries of Columbus—the 
most lovely spot on the e irth’s surface, so trebly blest 
by nature, but so cruelly cursed by man. *** Mr. Hazard 
is a most agreeable companion.—Atheneum, London. 

Genuinely interesting. * * * His descriptions of that 
island at the present day are instinct with all the vi- 
tality of intelligent observation and buoyance of spirit. 
*** The book is from first to last thoroughly fresh and 
enjoyable.—Daily Telegraph, London. 

This gentleman has a facile pen, also a skillful pen- 
cil. Few works of travel have had as many or as good 
representations of the features of the country, and his 
skill is equally great in little things as in large. * * * 
We heartily recommend Mr. Hazard's volume.—Stand- 
ard, London. 

There can be no doubt of the great value of Mr. 
Hazard’s work, or of the truthfulness of his bright and 
vivacious sketches of the people and scenery of St. 
Domingo. The illustrations are also abundant and 
excellent.—Nonconformist, London 


RECLUS’S OCEAN. The Ocean, Atmos- 

phere, and Life. Being the Second Series of 

a Descriptive History of the Life of the Globe. 

3y Existée Recivus. Profusely [lustrated 

with 250 Maps or Figures, and 27 Maps print 

ed in Colors. 8vo, Cloth, $6 00. (Uniform 
in style with Reclus’s Earth.) 


It is a companion work to “The Earth,” by this 
author, and the two taken together make upa complete 
descriptive account of the globe we inhabit. Very 
many works have been written about the sea, from 
different points of view, in its physical and emotioval 
aspects, in its influence on the life of the planet, and 
its connection with mental development, but no 
of them all is more remarkable than this, or contains 
a greater amount of information concerning “Old 
Ocean's gray and melancholy waste.”—Evening Post, 
N.Y 
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as admirable and thorough as the 


larg The style is clear and pleasing, and 
the method excellent.—A ppleton's Journal, N. Y, 
HUDSON’S HISTORY OF JOURNALISM. 
Journalism in the United States, from 1690 
to 1872. By Frepertc Hupson. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 
There is no man better qualified to write the histo- 
ry of American Journalism than Mr. Hudson, and, ac- 


cordingly, his history is well written. He possesses 
the various knowledge thereof that it is necessary to 
impart, and thes ed power that enables a man to 
impart his knowledge agreeably, and therefore use- 
fully. * * * He has brought together an immense 


number of facts, and these facts are generally well ar- 





ranged: and the entire book is highly entertaining, 
and must be capital reading to all journalists—now a 
very large body of men; and almost as much so to 


body of men who take an interest in 


one of the greatest jl 
ed by the growth of the 


the vet larger 






rrese, 





lustrations 

ress, ** * His book is good book—an excellent 
book n apite of some defects, and reading it will re- 
ward an ; and to journalists it is of the highest 
value on Traveller. 


NORDHOFF'’S CALIFORNIA. California: 
For Health, Pleasure, and Residence. A 
300k for Travellers and Settlers. Illustrated. 

#2 00: Cloth, $2 50. 


Svo, Paper, 4 

All those good Americans who desire to see the 
magnificent pictures of the West before they die and 
go to Paris, will find in Mr. Nordhoff a guide at once 
entertaining and considerate. It might well be that 
the enthusiasm of an Eastern observer, used to a less 
cenerous soil, should lead to an unmeant exaggera- 
ion of the agricultural forces of California; but the 
writer, with his almost incredible facts, seems to be a 
very Gradgrind in the matter of figures—a beneficent 
Gradgrind to the emigrants who need to know some- 
thing of the new Eden before that way they turn 
their hopeful steps. The first part of the book is given 
to the instruction of travellers, to definite details of 
ways, and places, and expen The description of 
the trip across the Continent, with its palace cars and 
its unexpected little Inxuries, reads like nothing so 
much as an Arabian Nights’ tale wherein the happy 
possessor of the lamp, or the ring, or the purse sum- 
mons any number of obliging and comfort-bearing 
genii at will.—N. Y. Tribune, 
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MIDDLEMARCH. A Novel. 


Exvior, Author of *‘ Adam Bede, 
on the 


By Georce 
** The Mill 


floss,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 5¢ ), 


It will probably be adjudged George Eliot's mas. 
terpiece, and by consequence it will take rank among 
the highest works of genius of the age. The secret 
of this wonderful woman's power is her profound in- 
sight into the working of the human heart in con- 
Junction with the rare mastery of language by which 
she has always exactly the proper words to unfold 
them. Characterization is, therefore, her strongest 
point, and with this superiority to other great mas- 
ters, that nothing of caricature, of extravagance, or 
of exaggeration is needed by her to impress her men 
women on the reader’s mind. The charm of 
George Eliot is undoubtedly her wonderful style, of 
which it may be said that grace and fitness character- 
ize every sentence. In “Middlemarch” it reminds us 
of the elaborate and delicate work of the cameo-cut- 
ter, or the exquisite finish of adrinking-cup. But the 
pains that have been bestowed upon it have brought 
out many types of character in as strong relief as the 
head of Cesar on the shell or the figures cf Bacchante 
and Bacchanal on the goblet. The provincial English 
town is set before us with wonderful reslity; and its 
population lives and moves in our sight: while that 
pretty Puritan, Dorothea, the heroine, enters as fully 
into our sympathies as if it had been our privilege to 
take her by the hand and look into her fathomless 
eyes. The book abounds in those pithy sayings which 
made Mrs. Poyser as individual as Dogberry, Sancho, 
or Sam Weller.—N. Y. Evening Post. 

The authorexhibits an insight intothe secret heart of 
our nature scarcely less subtle and manifold than that 
of Shakspeare, and with the incisive, masterly touches 
of her — produces a series of images, glowing with the 
warm breath of vitality, andsoconsonant with the reve- 
lations of experience, as scarcely to awaken the suspi- 
cion of art. Her delicacy of conception is fully matched 
by her vigor of execution, * * * Such a rare cabinet of 
character-sketches is perhaps not to be found in any 
other single production of English literature. With no 
grimace or distortion of feature, each personage exhib- 
its’some salient trait which takes him out of the sphere 
of commonplace, and furnishes a new study for the il- 
Instration of human nature.—N. Y. Tribune. 


THE REVISION OF THE ENGLISH VER- 
SION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. With 
an Introduction by the Rev. P. Scuarr, D.D. 
618 pp., Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 
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This work embraces in one volume: 


ON A FRESH REVISION OF THE ENGLISH 
NEW TESTAMENT. By J. B. Lientroor, 
D.D., Canon of St. Paul's, and Hulsean Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, Cambridge. Second Edi- 
tion, Revised. 196 pp. 

. ON THE AUTHORIZED VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT in Connection with some 
Recent Proposals for its Revision. By Rrou- 
arp Curenrvix Trenon, D.D., Archbishop of 
Dublin. 194 pp. 

. CONSIDERATIONS ON THE REVISION OF 
THE ENGLISH VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. By J.C. Exricorrt, D.D., Bish 
op of Gloucester and Bristol. 178 pp. 


Rev. Philip Schaff, D.D., has done the Christian pnb- 
lic a valuable and timely service in editing a popular 
edition of the ‘ Revision of the English Version of the 
New Testament,” as discussed by Lightfoot, Ellicott, 
and Trench. Heretofore the able writings of these 
authors on this important subject have only been ob- 
tainable in separate volumes. Here they are present- 
ed in one compact book, with an able and scholarly 
introduction by Dr. Schaff, which gives a clear account 
of the origin and expediency of the revision now in 
progress, the composition and ability of the commis- 
sion engaged upon it, and concise illustrations of the 
changes to be made. The volume is to be warmly 
commended, and is emphatically a multwm in parvo.— 
Watchman and Reflector. 
There is no work of equ 
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1a] interest to all Christian 
J } appeals so strongly to He- 

*k, and English scholars. Its nature is 
sketched in this abstract of the aim and history of the 
Commission, by those most able to report correctly 
The probable result would seem to be a verbal pnrifi- 
cation of the text rather than any striking change. 
Those interested can find no better guide to the essay 
than this, that appeals quite as much to philologists as 
to communicants.— American and Gazette, Phila. 

Not the least acceptable portion of the resultant oc- 
tavo is the brief introduction by Mr. Schaff himself, 
wherein is a short account of the revision movement, 
an indication of the work assigned the American Com- 
mittee, and, more than all, very many suggestions as 
to particulars of the revision.— Christian Leade 7, We Be 


THE WANDERING HEIR. A Novel By 
Cuarites Reape, Author of ‘‘ Hard Cash,” 
‘*Never Too Late to Mend,” ‘‘ Foul Play,” 
** Put Yourself in His Place,’ &c. Llustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 60 cents. 





We defy any body to begin it without going breath- 
lessly to the end.— Boston Daily Globe 

Is in some respects the best story that he has written 
e ‘Hard Cash.” It is intensely interesting. We 
doubt if there is a more absolutely enchaining novel 
in existence. No reader can approach it, be his culture 
greater or lese, without yielding to its spell 
gins almost with the first page, and never relaxes its 
hold for a moment to the end. The sketches of Irish 
character and habits of the last century are very 
graphie. Epigrammatic phrases stud them all ove 

Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A 
PHAETON. A Novel. By Writtam Brack, 
Author of ‘* Love or Marriage?” ‘‘In Silk At- 

**The Monarch of Mincing - Lane, 

8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
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DR. WAINWRIGHT'S PATIENT, A Novel 
By Epmunp Yates, Author of ‘‘ Black Sheep, - 
** Wrecked in Port,” 


** Land at Last,” &c. 


** Kissing the Rod, 

8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 

FOR THE KING. An Historical Novel. By 
Cuaries Ginpon, Author of ** For Lack of 
Gold,” ‘‘ Robin Gray,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 5 
cents, 














